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ACADEMIC CULTURE IN THE STATE SYSTEM. 





BY PROF. A. SALISBURY, WHITEWATER. 





(Paper Read before the State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, July 16, 1874.) 

In entering upon a discussion of this 
subject, a definition seems to be the first 
thing demanded. The word Academie will 
not be used in that wide sense which in- 
cludes the culture given by a college or 
university. The culture in question is 
that sometimes designated by the term 
“secondary,” and covers all the ground 
lying between the ordinary district school 
and the college, classical or scientific. 
Moreover, it is purposed, in this discus- 
sion, to guard carefully against that very 
common view which makes this second- 
ary culture simply the bridge from the 
common school to the college. To the 
great majority of those who demand aca- 
demic culture, and for whom it must be 
provided if provided at all, it is not simply 
a means, but an end. 

I cannot insist too strongly upon this 
point. The culture given by schools 
stops at all possible stages, according to 

“the circumstances of the getters, and 
while the number of those who wish to 
go beyond the common-school stage, is 
constantly increasing, but a small per 
cent. of these will ever arrive at the col- 
lege door. Academic culture means to 
us, then, not only preparation for college, 
but a considerably higher culture for large 





numbers of our people than that afforded 
by the common school. 

That there is a great and increasing de- 
mand for secondary culture as an end, 
and also for increased facilities for the 
training preparatory to the different col- 
legiate courses, is one of the most unmis- 
takable facts of the educational present. 
Let him who has not yet seen the sure 
indications of this, but glance over the 
reports of the Bureau of Education, the 
National Association, and lesser bodies 
and authorities. Or what is nearer home, 
let him go among and converse with the 
hundreds of youth about him, on every 
hand, who are hungering for even the 
crumbs of a higher culture than is acces- 
sible to them. 

I shall not occupy myself very largely 
with the well-discussed question of wheth- 
er the State has the right to givea culture 
above that of the primary school. It is 
sufficient for the present purpose, that in 
our national policy the ground seems to 
be already conceded and the question 
settled; else, what mean our State univer- 
sities and other institutions aided by gov- 
ernment grants? It surely cannot be, 
that government may provide for both 
extremes of education, but must ignore 
the middle ground. And what justifica- 
tion can be offered for the academies at 
West Point and Annapolis, which cannot 
be brought to bear with equal force upon 
the question of State provision for gen- 
eral academic instruction? Has the na- 
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tion a direr need for leaders in war than 


in peace? Isa technical knowledge of 
military affairs possessed by the few a 
better safeguard than the liberal intelli- 
gence of the many ? 

And the State cannot safely leave this 
work to private endeavor. The children 
whom the State should desire to educate 
for leadership are not the rich only, who 
are able to take care of themselves, but 
also the vigorous and intellectually hun- 
gry children of the poor. Those who are 
able to appreciate and wisely use the 
higher culture are, all too often, those 
who are not able to acquire it even with 
the utmost of toil and sacrifice. It is not 
within their reach. And we cannot 
afford to wait for private effort to bring 
secondary culture within the reach of all 
who crave it, as the State has done with 
the primary, even it were able ever to do 
so. It is now over 200 years since Massa- 
chusetts, at least, opened this question, 
and in not another State of the Union has 
private enterprise made any approach to 
an adequate provision for the kind of cul- 
ture that we are considering. No cause 
in the whole land has drawn out more 


blessed examples of benevolence and self: | 


sacrifice than that of private or denomi- 
national education. But the field is too 
wide and the practical difficulties too 
many and great. 

But there seems to be still other fail- 
ure on the part of the private academies 
than that of failing to reach the whole 
people. They seem, somehow, not to 
meet the popular want, for throughout 
the whole country, not excepting New 
England, the rapid decline of the private 
academic system is a noticeable fact. In 
our own State I think not a single acad- 
emy is as flourishing as it was ten years 
ago, while several are quite defunct. Nor 
do I believe that this decay results from 
any lessening of the public demand for 
for the culture which these institutions 
should afford. 

There are those who charge this, and 
other evils, to the multiplying of feeble 
institutions, public and private, and who 


consequently cry out for consolidation or | 
combination, that these schools may be | 
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| fewer and stronger. But it is only a half 
truth that is thus preached. It is cer. 
(tainly desirable that our upper schools 
should be strong, but they must not be 
few. The great hindrance to the higher 
education of large numbers of our youth 
is not the cost of tuition, whether that be 
high or low; it is not the lack of intellec- 
tual appetite; it is not the lack of strong 
and efficient institutions, if the young 
men and women could but get to them 
and support life in them. 

I have often been made thoroughly in- 
dignant by the grand talk in print on the 
need of heavily endowed colleges and 
universities. One would gather from it 
that the land is swarming with those who, 
having abundant gold in their purses, 
seek in vain for places where they can 
buy with it the superior instruction for 
which they are supposed to be already 
prepared. Never does it seem to have 
entered the mind of any of these writers 
that, to the majority, the one insurmount- 
able hindrance to the pursuit of higher 
courses of study than that of the common 
school is simply the cost of subsistence, 
of bread and butter and shelter. Where 
a single one desires and is prepared to 
| profit by learned lectures from renowned 
| specialists, in million-dollared universi- 
| ties, hundreds on hundreds pray in vain 
| for respectable instruction in the simplest 
elements of the natural sciences, the lan- 
guages and the mathematics. But the 
bread and butter question ever returns. 
“Man cannot live by bread alone,” but 
the boy cannot live without bread, and 
this must very, very often be eaten in his 
earthly father’s house if the boy ever 
leaves the field or shop for the school. 

And here we come to the hardest equa- 
tion to be reduced in the problem of sec- 
ondary culture in the State System. The 
unknown quantity whose value is to be 
found is the proper geographical unit for 
the system. Some flatter themselves that 
they have guessed the result, and are 
confidently preclaiming that X= county 
academies. But in this imagined solu- 
tion most important conditions have been 
ignored. 

As alreacy stated, the main difficulty is 
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that of subsistence. There are thousands 

of young men and women in the State, | 
hundreds of them within my own personal | 
acquaintance as a teacher and institute | 
conductor, who would eagerly enter upon | 
higher courses of study if the schools | 
were only so near that they could attend | 
and board at home, wholly or in part. 

No school can possibly afford this ad- | 
vantage to those beyond the bounds ofa 
ten-mile radius. My own academic train- 
ing was received at an institution seven 
miles from my home. Despite a consum- 
ing thirst for higher culture, it is morally 
certain that if the distance had been twice 


advantages than those furnished by a 
good district school. The county, as a 
unit, is too large and otherwise impracti- 
cable. I would like to pay my respects 
still farther to this phase of the county 
academy question, were it not that I 





should be trespassing upon the ground of 
those to whom it has been specifically 
assigned. 

But it may justly de demanded of me | 
that, having condemned the proposed | 
system of county academies, I should 
offer some opinion as to what is a practi- 


| 
cable means of meeting the need which I 
myself declare to be so urgent. This I 
am prepared to attempt. We once heard, 
in this building, that “fools rush in| 
where angels fear to tread;” and it is | 
sometimes well that they do. In the first 
place, notwithstanding the peculiar} 
wording of my topic, I believe that the 
sooner we lay aside the term Academy, in 
this connection, the better. The term 
high-school is in every way now safe and 
appropriate. And my deliberately formed 
opinion is, that the true policy is to mul- 
tiply high schools, not in villages only, 
but in townships as well. And I do not 
how mean such semi-collegiate institu- 
tions with courses of study extending, in 
all departments but language, as high as 
the second year of a college course, as 
may be, and happily are, maintained by 
many of our cities. All towns of proper 
size should be obliged to support high 
schools of a very high grade; but it does 





not follow that those somewhat less am- 


bitious should be deprived of the high 
school and dubbed: by the indefinite 
term common school, or the too definite 
term grammar school—neither appropri- 
ate. Perhaps we shall have to invent a 
name. 

Some of the wealthier and more popu- 
lous townships might support each its 
own upper school at an expense easily 
borne. But in a majority of cases it 
would be better that from two to four 
well settled towns should be joined ina 
high school district, the school being lo- 
cated at the point most accessible to all 
its patrons. The details of the organiza- 
tion that I would propose need not be 
presented here, but these schools should 
be manned with teachers competent to 
prepare pupils for admission to the va- 
rious colleges courses, with the single ex- 
ception of Greek. Many, myself among 
the number, will doubt the expediency of 
trying to launch a full rigged and com- 
pulsory system at once. Nor is it neces- 
sary. Do not demand, but permit and 
liberally encourage, with State aid, and 


H . . . ws 
{the towns will come in time, I think, to 


see their own interests and act accord- 
ingly. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
the only State in the Union which has 
anything like an adequate and satisfac- 
tory provision for secondary instruction. 
Massachusetts, as long ago as the early 
colonial days of 1647, passed a compul- 
sory act in this very direction. Though 
anticipated by Prof. Winchell, yesterday, 
I will give again the quotation that Thad 
written, that “when any town shall in- 
crease to ye number of 100 families or 
householders, they shall set up a gram- 
mar school, ye master thereof being able 
to instruct youth so far as they may be 
fitted for ye university.’ In 1692 the 
limit was made 200 families instead of 
100, and women were for the first time 
recognized as teachers. This was the law 
of the land until 1824, when towns of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants were released from 
this obligation, on condition of sustain- 
ing what now constitute the common 
schools of the State. During tie year 
1872, 179 high schools were maintained, 
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being one to 6,900 of population. The 
same ratio would give to Wisconsin 153, 
or an average of three for each set- 
tled county in the State, and five times 
as many as we nowhave. Itseems to me 
that the lesson is plain. Wisconsin has 
four-fifths as great a population as Massa- 
chusetts; has she four-fifths as great in- 
fluence and weight in the nation or the 
world? Has Massachusetts suffered from 
the policy of making the higher culture 
cheap and accessible ? 

But we hope for the time when Wis- 
consin shall number her full proportion 
of schools reasonably high, at least; 
reaching to the university and colleges, 
if possible, but not overlapping them. 
And while we are waiting for a State 
high school system to be inaugurated and 
developed, there is one measure which 
might be adopted under existing au- 
thority, and which would be of consider- 
able immediate advantage. 

Two at least of our three Normal 
schools are already burdened with the 
undesirable and incongruous duty of giv- 
ing instruction to purely academic stu- 
dents. The new school, when opened, 
will encounter the same hindrance, and 
if the third existing one has not yet en- 
countered it to any extent, it is because 
of an efficient and well established high 
school on the ground. Time forbids to 
dwell upon the disadvantages resulting 
from the attempt to give normal and 
purely academic instruction in close con- 
nection. 

What I am about to propose would not 
only be the meansof furnishing improved 
academic facilities, but would also be a 
relief and a benefit to the normal work 
proper. Let the Board of Regents reor- 
ganize and enlarge the academic depart- 
ments, hardly worthy of the name since 
they give only primary elementary in- 
struction—now connected with two of the 
normal schools. Let each of these de- 
partments have a separate professor, a 
separate course of study and, if need be, 
separate rooms for recitation. Let its 
course of study be shaped with especial 
reference to that of the university and 
the colleges. The instruction of the nor- 
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mal pupils in Latin and General History 
could be received in the classes of the 
Academic department; the same scientific 
apparatus would do the work of both 
schools; the Academic department would 
furnish an excellent school of observa. 
tion to the normal pupils; while the one 
president over all would insure harmony 
in the work. The plan, to my mind at 
least, seems eminently practicable and 
truly advantageous to all concerned; 
though of course any normal school not 
now compelled to furnish instruction to 
pupils purely academic, might very 
naturally and reasonably decline to as- 
sume any responsibilities in this direc- 
tion. 

Let me close this already too lengthy 
dissertation by recalling your minds to 
the main line of thought, namely, that 
the State of Wisconsin has resting upon 
it, the duty of providing for its youth the 
means of academic culture, in a system 
of high-schools well distributed through. 
out the settled portions of the State, and 
organized on wise and liberal foundations; 
thus bringing a higher culture within 
reach of the homes of all the people. So 
shall her sons and daughters arise and 
call her blessed. 


— 
Are Wisconsin Teachers Fit for their Business ? 





At the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in July, Mr. Kuntz laid 
down the broad proposition that nine- 
tenths of the teachers of Wisconsin are 
wholly unfit for their business. If the 
proposition is true Wisconsin is in a sad 
plight indeed educationally, and we cer- 
tainly have reason to tremble for the fu- 
ture. And if men and women are equally 
deficient in all other departments of labor, 
surely we are “hard up.” But is the 
proposition true? I think not. If Mr. 
Kuntz had laid down the proposition 
that our teachers are not as well qualified 
for their business as they should be, we 
would frankly admit it. The members 


of all our professions are not so well 
qualified for their work as they should 
be. One of our distinguished educators 
has said, in substance, that a large ma- 
jority of our country schools are worse 
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than no schools. Now such remarks are 
foolish. Our teachers are as good as they 
have been for the last hundred years, and 
in many respects are far better as a class. 
Certainly school discipline has improved 
as well as the methods and the quality of 
the instruction given. 

The people of the Northern States, at 
least are tolerably well educated, and 
some credit for this degree of intelligence 
is due to the teachers of our public 
schools. The large majority of our peo- 
ple, and many who occupy positions of 
influence, received their entire school 
education in the common school. If 
results are not what they should be, of 
course it is attributed to some cause, and 
what is easier or more comforting than to 
charge the whole difficulty upon the in- 
¢apacity and unfaithfulness of teachers? 
No matter about the causes that are alto- 
gether beyond their control. A fairer 
and more business-like way would be to 
investigate the case and thereby deter- 
mine what the real difficulty is, and give 
every one due credit, and not visit upon 
one class of people this wholesale denun- 
ciation. 

Now the reason why couatry schools 
are poorer and less efficient than city and 
large village schools, is not wholly be- 
cause the teachers are poorer and of less 
experience, but in large measure because 
the organization is not so perfect. And 
here is just the difficulty that cannot be 
corrected under any school system, yet 
adopted in these United States, except the 
township system. 

Just in proportion as we perfect the or- 
ganization of the city schools, and cen- 
tralize the power that controls them, do 
we obtain better results with less expen- 
diture of money, as well as physical, 
mental, and nervous force. In the cities 
there are Boards of Education which 
give more careful attention to the organi- 
zation, classification, discipline, and in- 
struction of the schools. They furnish 
better and far more comfortable school 
rooms, and more cheerful surroundings. 
They furnish, too, a more thorough su- 
pervision of the instruction and school 
economy, give the teachers better counsel 
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and greater moral support, furnish 
them with a more abundant supply of 
blackboards and means of ilJustration, 
such as maps, globes, charts, books of 
reference, and various kinds of apparatus, 
secure better attendance and punctuality, 
and in many ways contribute to the excel- 
lence and the efficiency of the city 
schools; and thus the schools become 
centers of educational influence. 

Now, if the schools in the country 
could be as thoroughly organized and 
cared for as those in our cities, as good 
results would be furnished by these 
teachers, nine-tenths of whom, we are 
gravely told, are wholly unfit for their 
business.—R., ina La Crosse paper. 





oo oo -- 
HIRING TEACHERS BY THE YEAR. 


[The following observations on this sub- 
ject, which we find in the Kenosha Tele- 
graph, are so pertinent that we give them 
here, as many teachers are hired about 
this time. In the initials will be recog- 
nized the Superintendent of Kenosha 
county. We leave names blank.—Ebs.] 

A recent visit to the school ex- 
hibited in a striking manner the wisdom 
of hiring teachers by the year and con- 
tinuing the same teacher from year to 
year. We found the school at pre- 
sided over by Mr. , who has been 
employed by that district a number of 
terms, and as we watched the scholars at 
their work and listened to the recitations, 
we had to acknowledge that we had nev- 
er seen this school in as good working 
order as at the present visit; and after we 
left the school and went jogging along 
homeward, we could but conclude that it 
is wise to continue a good teacher from 
term to term in the same place. Schools 
should come to be known by their teach- 
er’s name. If Mr ——— is capable of 
teaching one of the best of schools, if he 
is capable of training pupils thoroughly, 
and of fitting them for the practical du- 
ties of life, he should have the opportu- 
nity. If Miss has demonstrated 
by years of practice that she is calculated 
to fill the teacher’s position with credit to 
herself, honor to her calling, and profit 
to those placed in her charge, then cus- 
tom should settle her in some location, 
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there to remain till the seeds of truth and | teacher, but is a stranger to your school, 
knowledge sown by her appear in the | and from the two teachers you cannot get 


fruits of wisdom. 


| 


more than two-thirds the instruction that 


I say ewstom should do this, for it isa} you would have received had you em- 
lamentable fact that, at present, custom | ployed but the one teacher for the whole 
does exactly the opposite. It is the fault} time. There are some districts that are 
of school boards, of teachers and of soci-| willing to pay the highest wages to the 


ety. Few of our teachers, and those are 
among the best, ever aspire to anything so 
high and noble as this. Few of them, 
perhaps, feel themselves fitted to do so 
great a work. 
prentice inashop, dodging and changing 
from place to place, doing a little here 
and a little there, not daring to assume 
any one position and be responsible for 
the work. 


| 


| 


Too many are like the ap- | 


best teacher for a winter school, and ex- 
pect to balance their expenses by hiring 
a very cheap teacher for the summer. 
There are districts that follow this plan, 
and in not one single instance can you 
show me a good school as the result of 
such management. With no single ex- 
ception, the schools of this county to-day, 


|that are as good as we ought to expect, 


Iie who would open an acad- | 


emy in our county would carefully select | 
si | 
some favorable location and then trust to | 


the merits of hisschool to make its influ- 


are those, and those only, that have for 
years hired teachers by the year. Noth- 
ing is plainer to see, than that a poor 
teacher following a good one is worthless.» 


ence reach out through the community} Do not think that because the children 


and draw patronage; and if he were the 
right man in the right place, the longer 
he remained in that place the greater 
would be his patronage. So with the 
common school teacher, after he has 
demonstrated his fitness for his vocation 
he ought to feel sure that he will have 
permanent employment. There is a great 
surplus of teachers, and many of them 
very poor ones, and this has a tendency 
towards this unsettled state of affairs. 

A love of change and variety is a weak- 
ness of our day and society, and this 
wide-spread evil has its influence among 
our schools. Parents demand a change 
without good reasons. Even children sit 
in judgment over the teacher, and hav- 
ing found her wanting in their puerile 
scales, report the same to their doting pa- 
rents, who forthwith raise the cry, “ Our 
school amounts to nothing.” He who 
thus condemns a teacher upon a child’s 
judgment and testimony, has done an un- 
just act. It is now time of year to hire 
teachers. The first and most important 
question is, Shall we not hire for a year? 
And to this question let me answer yes; 
why? Because it is cheaper, You may 


take two of the best teachers in the coun- 
ty, put one of them into your school four 
months, then dismiss the first and em- | 
ploy the other, who is just as good a 





who attend in the summer are small, that 
“anybody can teach them.” Had they 
not attended the winter school it might 
do, but having imbibed the enthusiasm 
of the previous term’s work, do not now 
offer them husks. There are young men 
and women in the county who would 
like to follow teaching as a business, but 
can find employment in the school room 
for the winter months only, consequently 
they are quitting the teacher’s ranks, 
leaving them to be recruited with begin- 
ners, who are to grow in experience and 
share the same fate. Let us look toward 
Germany and behold those gray-haired 
sages engaged in teaching the young. 
Men who have grown gray, and at the 
same time wise in their profession. Let 
us look to that country, which leads us 
in education, and learn alesson. Let us 
learn that six or eight years in the school 
room, as a teacher, does not necessarily 
make an “Old Maid” out of a young 
lady, but may, and ought to make a teach- 
er rich in experience, whose mind, re- 
plete with wisdom gleaned from years of 
labor, comprehends, controls and guides 
the minds of her pupils onward and up- 
ward, to a culture not attainable except 
when children are directed by those to 
whom years have given wisdom. 
J. P. B. 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 





BY ROSE C. SWART, OSHKOSH. 





{A Paper read before the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, July 17, 1874.] 


Children enter the primary schools pos- 


sessed of much isolated knowledge of | 


surrounding things, gained chiefly thro’ 
the medium of the senses. They have 
perceived much, they have reasoned but 
little, and are without habits of continued 
or consecutive thought. Even our lan- 
guage is to them as a sealed book, except 
for the few words easy to pronounce, and 
of obyious meaning, which they have 
used tomake known their childish wants 
and tell their childish thoughts. 

It becomes the province of the primary 
school to take these little children and 
teach them to observe more widely and 
think more wisely. That this is a work 
of great importance, requiring careful, 
thoughtful laborers, need not be argued 
before anenlightened audience. By such 
it is a generally admitted fact, in view of 
the significance of which it becomes 
primary teachers and the supervisors of 
primary schools to inquire earnestly con- 


cerning this work and their duty. It is 
to them I would appeal to-day. Believe 


me, it is not enough that we go to the 
work with good intentions. A man who 
calls himself a watchmaker may sect to 
work among the delicate wheels and 
springs of your watch with the best of 
intentions, and yet bring ruin upon its 
nicely-adjusted mechanism. Of what 
worth to you are his good intentions, if 
the sequel shows that he has no knowl- 
edge in brain or skill in fingers to educe 
good results? As you receive from him 
the wreck of his blundering handiwork, 
he is no less culpable in your eyes be- 
cause he meant well. It became his 
bounden duty to do well. 

Society, in self-defense, cannot afford to 
employ unwitting workmen—can no nore 
afford it in its schools than in its work- 
shops; cannot as well, since mistrained 
minds can work more evil in the world 
than mishapen matter. 

As teachers then, yea, as primary teach- 
ers, we must go to our work with under- 
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standing, or we have no surety of success. 
We come thus to the study of primary. in- 
struction, its purposes and principles. If 
we trace the word “instruction” to its 
origin, we shall find it to mean “a build- 
ing up Within.” He builds best who un- 
derstands the object whereunto he builds. 
The world needs workers. It needs men 
and women of practical learning and dis- 
ciplined forces. “ Behold, I say unto you, 
lift up your eyes and look upon the fields, 
for they are white already with the har- 
vest, but the laborers are few.’? We can- 
not afford to wasie the midnight oil to 
make mere book-worms and Gradgrinds. 
We cannot afford to convert the brain 
power of the world into a storehouse; we 
must make it a dispensing laboratory. 
The first object of all education, primary 
or university, should be to furnish the 
individual with productive capital that 
will be adapted to his future needs. The 
department of primary instruction is pre- 
paratory to the department of higher in- 
struction. It isin the former that children 
must be furnished with the requisite outfit 
for the latter, and it is from the latter that 
young men and maidens must pass to the 
pursuit of their life work. Any neglect 
in the outfit forebodes disaster farther on, 
and points to possible failure in the ulti- 
mate attainment of the end. Hence, it is 
of vital importance that the work done 
in the first school be of such character as 
shall best fit for the schcol and the life 
that is to follow. We have seen that tbus 
far in his education the child’s perceptive 
faculties have been his only agents in the 
acquisition of knowledge. His reason- 
ing powers are existing, but as yet unde- 
veloped. It is necessary to regard these 
facts as his education advances. His 
best success lies in the line of his adapta- 
bility to learn concerning those things 
which have already awakened his inter- 
est. This bespeaks certain of the arts 
and sciences. A child will come to school 
joyfully to learn about the leaves, the 
flowers, the birds, the fishes, the forms of 
water; to learn to write, to draw, to sing. 
And if he can be taught these things in 
such a way that he shall gain a love for 
the study of nature, a quick eye to the 
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symmetry of form, an ear attuned to har. 
mony, or a soul singing melodious, a field 
will have opened up in his mind that 
will, by and by, “blossom as the rose,” 
but that, neglected, had remained a bar- 
ren land forever. 

The teacher must adapt to the mind of 
the child, not only the matter of instruc- 
tion, but also the method of it. He may 
fill the ears of pupils with abstractions, 
load their memories with classifications 
and technical terms, and puzzle their 
heads with subjects beyond their compre- 
hension, but this is not to instruct. It is 
a process calculated to destroy rather than 
to “build up.” Its results will always be 
disastrous. Pupils of keen conscience, 
kept in the path of right and duty by a 
watchful eye and guiding hand at home, 
will give diligent attention and endeavor 
to understand, but failing so to do will 
become dazed and discouraged. Others 
without these restraining influences, and 
with the necessity upon them to be doing 
something, find the legitimate school 
work uncongenial, and turn their powers 
of mind and body to mischief-making; 
which met, perhaps, by the teacher with 
harshness or injustice, leads to rebellion 
and its attendant train of evils. The 
child has learned to dislike what he 
should have learned to desire. He has 
become discouraged and disobedient at 
the outset, and henceforth will have noth- 
ing to do with books or teachers, save 
upon compulsion. If the activity and 
ability of the child had been turned in 
the right direction, who can estimate the 
good result? The tiny streamlet, feeling 
its way timidly along, sending out its lit- 
tle reaching rills to lap its pebbles, and 
singing as it goes, is turned aside by some 
perverse influence, and, in the desert 
sands, sinks out of sight, taking its music 
with it, when, attended by kindlier cir. 
cumstance, and having gained, by and by, 
a broader path, it might have widened 
and deepened into a noble river, to fertil- 
ize and bless the thirsty lands along its 
steady progress to the sea. 


“A pebble on the streamlet scant, 

Has turned the course of many a river: 
A dew-drop on the tiny plant, 

Has shaped the giant oak forever.” 





In trying to avoid one extreme, it is 
possible to goso far as to fall into another, 
In an endeavor not to overrate the ability 
of children, we are in danger of under. 
rating it and regarding them much like 
intellectual infants in arms. Being im. 
pressed with the idea that we must not 
make too great a demand upon them, we 
may fail to require sufficient exertion. 
Anxious to bring instruction entirely 
within their comprehension, we may 
weary and disgust them with repetitions 
of what they already know, or keep them 
so long on diluted food that they lose the 
power to digest a stronger diet. In this 
case children naturally weak-minded and 
indolent, having no incentive to arouse 
themselves, will remain so; and those of 
stronger mind and more active tempera- 
ment, finding the work prepared for them 
insufficient to employ their time and tal- 
ents, will devote them to mischief and 
naughtiness and making trouble for the 
teacher. Either of these extreme meth- 
ods of instruction will fail to secure the 
desired result. The child is in need of 
two things: knowledge and that disci- 
pline of mind which will aid him to 
make the best use of it; and instruction 
and self-development must walk side by 
side, if he shall attain at last to his fullest 
intellectual stature. He must begin to 
learn this early: that gold cannot be had 
without the digging; that 


* Merit yields no meed of skill 
Unmatched by meed of labor; 
And cost of worth has ever been 
The closest neighbor.” 


The child should grow in knowledge 
and power as the oak grows in size and 
strength; first, the slender stem above 
ground, adorned with few and tender 
leaves; and below ground the slender 
root, running not far nor deep into Mother 
Earth, the substance of things; but nour- 
ished by forwarding influences—sun and 
rain, in wise proportion,—little by little 
it climbs upward, spreading its branches 
abroad into the air, and creeps down- 
ward, sending its roots deep and wide 
into the earth; and finally, if the winds 
rush upon it and the tempests beat among 
its branches, it withstands the shock, be- 
cause of its strong hold deep down with- 
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Primary Instruction. 


in the solid ground. Those superficial 
terchers who would cultivate the branch- 
es only, miss the strength; and those 
analytical teachers, who would bend all 
their energies to promote the growth of 
the roots only, will miss the grace and 
beauty. The wise teacher will cultivate 
both root and branch, that to strength 
may be added symmetry, and to beauty, 
use. 

So the boys and girls of to-day, being 
rightly taught, shall be the high-minded, 
strong-hearted men and women of the 
future, able by reason of energy, knowl- 
edge, judgment and self-reliance, to fight 
a good fight with the legions of indolence, 
falsehood and vice, and come off victors. 

School discipline is a worthy means in 
the hands of the teacher to this end: ju- 
dicious discipline, which shall not be too 
severe at first, nor too easy at last. The 
best good of a child at school consists 
always in obedience, never in freedom. 
And this is equally true of a child at 
school and of a citizen of the common- 
wealth. 

From the cradle to the grave restraint 
is ever more honorable to man than entire 
liberty, which degenerates into license. 
It is even more honorable among the 
lower animals. A dog who does his 
master’s bidding commands our respect. 
We honor a bee more than a butterfly, 
because it is subject to laws which com- 
pel it to be useful in bee society. To be 
constrained to duty and usefulness is al- 
ways the highest mission. Heaven’s 
stars have no liberty; earth’s dead leaves 
have much. 

The primary teacher should possess a 
thorough and liberal education. A knowl- 
edge of languages and higher mathemat- 
ics may not, indeed, be necessary; and 
the primary teacher may not need to 
delve so deep into any given subject as 
the teacher farther on in the course, who 
makes of that subject a specialty, and 
Must teach it in detail; but she needs a 
knowledge of many subjects; a sufti- 
ciently thorough knowledge, to enable 
her to glean from the broad fields the 
ripest grain to feed the hungry little ones. 

And who is prepared to say that it does 
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not require as much knowledge and wis- 
dom to know what not to teach, as to 
know what to teach? The primary 
teacher should have a special training for 
the work. We shall not need to go far 
for testimony on this point. It will be 
found near at hand on the lips of many a 
one who, with heart in work and an en- 
deavor animated by an understanding of 
its greatness, has found herself hampered 
and hindered by lack of that training she 
should have received. And beside the 
wise head and the well-directed effort, 
more than all these she must possess ten- 
der hands, a loving heart, and a keen 
sense of moral responsibility. She has 
to deal with the babes of the earth, of 
whom the greatest and truest of all earth’s 
teachers said, “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” If the clay be marred in the 
hands of the potter, who shall say it was 
the fault of the clay? 

And while the story of this needed pre- 
paration and earnest work is yet fresh, 
be reminded that the time is not so far 
distant that “the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary” when any body was 
deemed worthy to teach a primary school, 
and putting a lew price on one’s services 
was considered a qualification for the 
place. Much has been said, much has 
been written, yes, much has been done, to 
improve the manner of the work and 
the condition of the workers; but have 
those happy days yet dawned when we 
can afford to rest upon our oars and float 
in the current? Oh, no; not while the 
cities of Wisconsin pay from $250 to 
$350 per year to primary teachers and get 
such work done as is worthy of such 
hire. An old gentleman of childish 
memory used often to say, speaking out 
of the wisdom of ripe age and experience, 
“We get about what we deserve in this 
world.” As primary teachers, let us ask 
ourselves, do we get about what we de- 
serve? If so, let us proceed forthwith to 
make ourselves more deserving. If not, 
let us pocket our small earnings under 
protest, and do our work so well it shall 
shame our paymasters. 

Teachers of the primary schools, you 
have before you a noble work. Make 
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yourselves worthy of it. Understand its 
dignity, and its bearing on tie future 
welfare of the children intrusted to your 
charge. Make haste slowly, but be not 
satisfied unless your pupils increase in 
knowledge daily. Strive to fit them for 
earnest study, clear scholarship, responsi- 
ble citizenship; and thus make your 
work worthy of you as women. Do it so 
well, so nobly, that you will bring no 
reproach upon woman’s work, but rather 
add to it a brighter and ever-brightening 
luster. Do it so well, so nobly, that a 
doubting world will no longer ask you to 
produce your credentials to prove that 
you are 
Though the heart faint and the body tire 
sometimes in the service, look resolutely 
away from every glittering castle of ease 
and indolence. 
bitter dust and blight,” they cannot satis- 
fy. Then work on in ail faith and all 
courage, your strength in the conscious- 
ness that you are helping forward in the 
world God’s great plan of Jabor and pur- 
pose of good, and your reward in the 
consciousness of duty done and the world 
better by your living in it. 
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DEMOCRACY HERE ALSO. 


BY ALEX. 8. CHRISTIE, STOCKBRIDGE, WIS. 


It is to be regretted that those who ad- 
vocate the unification of our various 
grades of schools have not thus far laid 
aside “glittering generalities” and de- 
scended somewhat more into the “ harrow- 
ing details” of their plan for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, specifying the 
grades to be recognized or established, 
their precise order and degrees of subor- 


dination, with the course of study to be | 


pursued in each; for, until this be done, 
the justness and relevancy of criticism 
must depend on either an equally vague 
generality or the critic’s powers of divin- 
ation. It may be thought that criticism 
is premature at this stage; but it should 
be remembered that a theory may grow 
into favor by degrees without being pre- 


“At the core, holding but | 


| unification theory. Sadowa and Sedan 
|have prepared the public mind to hail 
| with eagerness every scheme which prom- 
'ises a high state of organization, and that 
| “linked sweetness” of subordination 

“long drawn out” characteristic of a des- 
| pot’s military establishment, and which 
| is widely but erroneously supposed to be 
{necessary to the highest efficiency in 

every department of effort; whereas it is 
j is but a means of placing the energies of 
|many under control of a single will for 
| the purposes of a single man, and every 
/camp and battle field evidences at what 
| a fearful cost to individual life and lib- 


indeed God's ambassadors. | erty this much-admired end is attained. 


Such means are not in consonance with 
the form and spirit of our institutions; 
but there are grave reasons for fearing 
that this may become a secondary con- 
sideration to many of our people, so intent 
are they on attaining greatness by the 
servile and dangerous imitation of mili- 
tary and monarchical measures. At this 
juncture it may not be amiss to submit 
the following considerations: 

As warp 1s not web, so the preparatory 
studies of an extensive course are not 
fitted to subserve the ends of a common 
school education. 

The status of a common school as re- 
gards its educational needs and capabili- 
ties is a function of many variables, an 
unavoidable condition which alone for- 
bids a procustean law. 

If teachers in our common schools be 
not permitted to disseminate any kind of 
knowledge for which their pupils have a 
desire and need, the latter can seldom 
obtain it, however freely it may be dis- 
pensed elsewhere. A glance into the 
gloomy profounds of plebian arithmetic 
will assure us of this. 

Probably not more than five per cent. 
of the school population of the State 
ever go beyond the common school. To 
further the interests of so few by shaping 
the curriculum of the lower grades to the 
material injury of so vast a majority, 





would be a wrong and a folly against 


° | . 
sented in any other than the most general | which no argument need be brought. 


form, if it be presented often without | 


To transfer the control of the common 


demur; and especially is this true of the |school from the local boards to an oli- 
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Effects of Impure Literature. 


garchy of college professors and high | 


school principals, who should have 
power to say to the “ambitious young 
men in many of the smaller towns,” 
(whose “facilities for higher instruction” 
do not, but the products of whose efforts 
often do “rival those of the best high 
school of the State,’’) “ thus far shall thou 
go, and here shall thy presumptious 
aspirations be staid,’? would be a step in 
the wrong direction. Democracy here 
also,—liberty to “dabble” in abs or Ara- 
bic, counting or the calculus of quarter- 
nions. Surely they who pay the piper 
have best right to call the tunes. 

A woodman on a time was besought of 
some saplings that he would lop off the 


topmost twigs of all smaller than them- | 


selves, and thereby beautify the grove. “ You 
plainly see,” said they, “that our puny 
imitators have nearly all their wood in 
the lower branches, where alone they can 
thrive; these topmost twigs are not worth 
saving.’ But he, suspecting their real 
motive, replied, “that he had heard in 
his youth that it was no uncommon thing 
for trees to grow in that very way. Where 
now they beheld buta twig, there should 
yet stand the giant trunk.’ The moral of 
the fable is left for those who have “ the 
best facilities for higher instruction.” 
The common schools cannot afford to 
be brought into closer relations than they 
now hold to the higher institutions. Ev- 
ery such correlation would be fraught 
with elements hurtful to the lower and 
more important grades. For them, the 
more independence the better; nor can 
the writer better indicate what he deems 
the truest function of the higher schools 
than by citing from a justly popular 
Phrygian professor: ‘“ Two pots, one of 
earthen ware, the other of brass, were car- 
ried down a river ina flood. The Brazen 
Pot begged his companion to keep by his 
side and he would protect him. ‘Thank 
you for your offer,’ said the Earthen Pot, 
‘but that is just what Iam afraid of; if 
you will only keep at a distance I may 
float down in safety ; but should we come 
in contact, I am sure to be the sufferer.’ ” 


TIME is passing. 
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EFFECTS OF IMPURE LITERATURE, 

| Among the many influences which are 
continually operating upon human char- 
acter and life, perhaps there is not one 
| mere powerful, more constant, and more 
| rapidly increasing, than that of reading. 
| Once the privilege of the few, it is now 
| the prerogative of all; once limited in its 
| range, and meager in its amount, it is 
|now almost infinite in its variety and 
| quality; once a rare and expensive lux- 
jury, it is now a cheap and universal 
/means of enjoyment. Its influence is om- 
| nipresent, and, in one sense, unbounded. 





»/The companion of lonely hours, it con- 


| ducts the mind, with more than lightning 
| rapidity, over every part of the known 
| world; it gives it the combined results of 
ihuman achievement; it opens up to its 
view long vistas of the past, and possi- 
| bilities of the future; it brings it into 
close contact with other minds, in their 
| most concentrated forms, and thus exerts 
incalculable power. 

At first sight, it might seem that such 
|a@ mighty and increased influence must be 
purely beneficent in its effects—expand- 
ing the mind, enlarging the views, cor- 
recting error, diffusing truth, and substi- 
tuting mental pleasures for merely animal 
gratification. We are glad to believe 
that, to a large extent, these are its results. 
Through the volumes which find their 
way so quickly from the shelves of the 
publishers and the public libraries into 
every home; through the monthly and 
weekly magazines which lie on every ta- 
ble, and the daily papers, which come 
under every eye, our people are being en- 
lightened, quickened, educated ; their fac- 
ulties are stimulated, their curiosity ex- 
cited, their minds enlarged. We can 
never sufficiently honor an influence at 
once so powerful for good, and so condu- 
cive to human happiness. 

And yet it is impossible that, in the 
flood of literature that spreads over our 
|land, there should be no impurities, no 
element that carries poison, instead of 
/nourishment, to those who drink indis- 
criminatelv of its waters. It is unhappi- 
ly too patent that such an element exists, 
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and it thus becomes a most important 
duty for each one to judge accurately of 
the quality of the literature which he pe- 
ruses himself or puts into the hands of 
another. For reading is to the mind very 
much what eating is to the body. As the 
food is digested, it becomes assimilated 
with the physical system, entering into 
the very nerves and tissues, and forming 
new blood—thus leaving a continual im- 
press of its own nature upon the body. 
So in reading, we take another kind of 
food, which becomes equally assimilated 
with the mind, entering into and trans- 
forming its very structure, and leaving 
traces which can never be effaced. Much 
of a man’s character is formed by his 
reading. If it be pure and bracing, his 
energies will be invigorated and his pow- 
ers strengthened; if it have a high moral 
tone, he will insensibly become morally 
elevated; if it be keen and acute, it will 
sharpen his intellect; if it be poetical 
and impassioned, it will develop his im- 
agination and inspire his emotions. So 
if his general reading be weak and trashy, 
his mind will become enfeebled; if it be 
impure and sensual, his passions will be 
inflamed; if it be vicious and unprinci- 
pled, his lower nature will be stimulated 
and his moral sense stifled. 

It has been the practice of some who 
have desired to winnow the wheat of lit- 
erature from its chaff, to divide it into 
what is true and what is fictitious, approv- 
ing all the former and condemning all the 
latter. We would not, however, indorse 
any such wholesale distinction. If truth 
is sometimes stranger than fiction, fiction 
is often purer than truth—that is, the 
truth as it exists in facts and events. If 
there is any class of writing that is pre- 
eminently pernicious, it is the attractive 
records of crime and vice, which are too 
often presented in all their impure and 
alluring features, for young minds to 
dwell on. Nothing is more strongly cal- 
culated to increase the catalogue than 
these very records. They deserve to be 
ranked foremost among the immoral pub- 
lications, the traffic in which every good 
citizen is anxious to suppress. Thatsuch 
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be shamefully flaunted in the faces of the 
young and innocent, suggesting thoughts 
and imaginings that might otherwise 
never occur. When mention of such 
events is necessary, let it be brief, grave, 
condemnatory. Let no jest efface the sad 
feelings which the record of sin and guilt 
should ever produce. Whether in truth 
or in fiction, the impure, the vicious can- 
not be dwelt upon without injurious ef- 
fects. The assimilation will begin before 
we are aware of it, the poison will work 
in the most insidious ways. On the oth- 
er hand, the continual exhibition of truth, 
purity, nobleness and virtue, whether in 
real or in ideal humanity, must be most 
valuable in the building up of character. 
It raises the thoughts, elevates the imag. 
ination, inspires hope and enthusiasm, 
and shows the beauty of goodness. There 
is no better reading for the young than 
the history of the world’s true heroes. It 
is probable that the good which Washing- 
ton accomplished in his lifetime was 
small compared with that which his ex- 
ample has inspired since his death. So 
the fresh and pure works of fiction, that 
paint the ideal man or woman, bringing 
out with strength the salient points of 
character, and with delicacy its finer 
shades, portraying true heroism, and in- 
spiring the soul of the reader with the 
love of virtue for its own sake, is a bles- 
sing which the world cannot spare. 

If we were to divide reading into two 
classes, we would rather put that which 
improves into one class, that which de- 
grades into another. As we all occupy 
different moral and intellectual stand- 
points, no rigid distinction can be made, 
but each one can judge for himself which 
of these two influences acts upon him 
from the volumes or papers he takes up. 
With the almost unlimited amount of 
sound, sterling and pure literature of ev- 
ery description open to all, there is no 
excuse for touching that which will de. 
grade and corrupt. If we put appreciate 
that by every volume, periodical and pa- 
per that we read or aid to circulate, we 
are to that degree either elevating or de- 
basing our own natures, either benefitting 





things exist, is no reason that they should 





or injuring our fellow men, either nour- 
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Growth. 


ishing or poisoning the moral atmos- 
phere, we shall at least have acquired the 
first element necessary to secure for our- 
selves and the community a pure and ele- 
vating literature.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





GROWTH. 


BY MISS EMMA JENKINS, FORT ATKINSON. 





(A Paper read before the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, July 16, 1874.) 


The beautiful spring days, bringing the 
fresh scent of the awakening earth, the 
sprouting grass, and budding trees, and 
these glorious summer ones, carrying on 
the work that spring begun to ripeness 
and completeness, these have a lesson for 
us as teachers; they strongly impress up- 
on our minds the power and beauty of 
this silent, wonderful, and ever-active 
principle, which though we cannot see 
its workings, is inherent in all living 
things. As we note the gradual and per- 
fect development of everything in na- 
ture’s school, are’we not reminded of the 
human plants intrusted to our care ? 

In pursuing this train of thought, we 
ask, what is it to grow? We say of the 
physical, “to develop to increase in 
strength and muscular power.” Do we 
apply this definition to the growth of the 
mental faculties? Very seldom I fear, 
yet it defines as truly their growth. We 
ought to learn from nature’s treatment of 
her pupils, how to treat ours, for, as the 
leaf and flower buds grow, so should the 
minds of the children. We know that 
the process is gradual; we do not expect 
the infant buds to become perfect leaves 
or flowers in a single day, nor must we 
expect that children will, at once, become 
reasoning, consistent, thoughtful beings. 
The difficulty under which many teachers 
labor is, that, in their desire to see the 
advancement of their pupils they are 
helping them to chase the shadow, rather 
than the substance; to master and store 
away facts, while the ideas, the thoughts, 
are either not comprehended at all, or 
comprehended but vaguely. A child may 
be able to read any selection from our 
Fourth Reader well, that is, with correct 
pronunciation and punctuation, but does 
he often grasp the ideas? The reason 
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that we have so few really good readers 
is, that children are not taught expression 
by looking at the thoughts contained in 
the sentences they read; there is too much 
merely mechanical work in reading, as 
in almost everything else, and such work 
cannot tend to the true development of 
the mind; it only helps to transform it 
into a machine. 

In mathematics, we should not expect 
a child to reason immediately; we must 
obey the law of growth, and develop his 
perceptive faculties first, then, by degrees, 
lead him on to reason. It seems a slow 
process, and sometimes we may grow 
weary of waiting to see the full fruition 
of our hopes; but we must be patient; 
we cannot profitably hasten the blossom- 
ing of arose, nor can we with greater 
safety hasten the blossoming of child- 
minds; and it will help us, if we think 
very often of the infinite patience of the 
great Teacher, who watches over us and 
longs for our advancement; in whose 
sight our growth must seem as slow as 
does that of the children to us. With 
our hands ever in his, with his example 
ever before us, we shall be patient and 
hopeful. 

In our graded schools, where the law 
of growth is regarded as it should be, in 
the course of study marked out, the diffi- 
culties to be overcome are few in compar- 
ison with those that beset the path of the 
country school teacher. A school com- 
posed of pupils of all ages and capacities, 
a motley array of text-books, children 
reading in the Fourth Reader who can- 
not read intelligibly in the Second, those 
in the First who can scarcely read in the 
Primer, and parents unwilling to make 
any changes,—these and many other 
things are obstacles in the teacher’s way, 
hindering the proper classification, and, 
consequently, the system, and economy 
of time, which gives to each pupil his or 
her share of attention. How difficult it 
is to arrange a programme and how much 
more difficult to work from it after it is 
arranged, as it is so unsatisfactory to de- 
vote a few minutes only, to a recitation 
which ought to receive at least, helf an 
hour. We trust that the time is soon 
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coming when these hindrances shall be 
done away; in the mean time we must 
classify as best we can, and although we 
cannot do away with text-books entirely, 
we ought to have a fund of information, 
that will render us, ina great measure, 
independent of books for recitation; chil- 
dren remember facts that we tell them in 
an interesting way, and understand them 
better than if they had learned them 
from text-books. An illustration or ex- 
planation of the lesson, bringing the 
subject before them in a new and attract- 
ive light, will send them to their seats 
with a greater desire to master the sub- 
ject before them. Itseems to me that, in 
mixed schools, some time each day can 
be profitably employed in general exer- 
cises, in Geography from out-line maps, 
or maps drawn upon the board, (if there 
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) They should learn to think about the 
| lesson, not to study it page after page, as 
/so many do, without gaining a definite 
| idea of any part, but to take each thought 
| separately, and thoroughly understand it 
| before taking another. Until the pupil 
| becomes accustomed to this manner of 
studying, the lessons may be short, but 
they will be learned, and will usually be 
recited with something of the pupil’s own 
language and style. 

Again,—Do the buds grow or blossom 
without the sun-shine? Storms come 
sometimes, yes, often; they must be met, 
and as truly aid the growth as does the 
sun-shine, giving strength and power, yet 
the sun-shine predominates. So will our 
pupils grow best in the sun-shine of love 
and appreciation. Discipline they must 
have, but it must be love’s discipline. 





be one large enough); oral drill in num- 
bers, Grammar, History and Orthography, | 
which, though mentioned last, is not least | 
in importance. These exercises have a| 
wonderfully quickening effect. | 

Of course I cannot in this article give 
minute directions for promoting this true 
growth, indeed no specific rules can be 
given, as “circumstances alter cases,” 
and the tact and intelligence of each 
teacher must decide what course should 
be pursued in his or her own school; I 
can only give a few such general rules as 
my experience and that of many other 
teachers has evolved. First, we should 
not crowd our pupils, cramming their 
minds until they are mere walking cy- 
clopedias. Better is one thought, thor- 
oughly digested and made a part of the 
mind, than a book full, which rest in, or 
rather on the mind, a mere weight uncom- 
prehended, unappropriated, hindering, 
rather than aiding its development. A 
recitation which consists of a parrot-like 
repetition of the words of the book af- 
fords little pleasure or profit. 

Again, we must teach our pupils how 
to study, as well as what to study. Many 
times pupils grope blindly along, consid- 
ered by themselves and by their teachers, 
“very hard to learn.” The difficulty lies 
not so much in their dullness, as in the 
fact that they do not know how to study. 








We not only have the responsibility of 
the children’s mental growth, but also, in 
a great measure of their spiritual and 
physical, for if either be neglected, the 
true developmentis hindered. All things 
have an inward and an outward growth, 
and the nearer one keeps with the other, 


| the greater the perfection reached. We 


see two trees; one is perfect as far as we 
can see, straight and vigorous; its leaves, 
the result of the inner growth, like beau- 
tiful thoughts from a well developed 
mind, are refreshing to look upon. ‘The 
other is probably of the same age, but is 
crooked, dwarfed, unhealthy; it is not of 
the same lofty stature, and has put forth 
ugly hurts, like bad passions, cherished 
until they have broken forth and marred 
its fair proportions. So it is with man- 
kind. How many lives we see that are 
maimed and blasted by the power of evil; 
for, over all the exultant joy we have in 
thinking of this wonderful growth prin- 
ciple, one sad thought throws its shadow; 
evil grows as well as good, noxious weeds 
as well as beautiful plants of pure and 
useful knowledge; we have this enemy 
to struggle against, but, if we resist it in 
every form in which it presents itself to 
us, keeping ourselves pure, and working 
bravely and fearlessly for the right, the 
very struggle will give us strength, moral 
and mental, the good will predominate, 
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How to Treat Children. 


and human lives will be made straight 
and vigorous as the lofty tree, whose top 
seems nearing the clouds every day. 

Though we, as teachers, have a great 
responsibility to bear in this matter, we 
do not stand alone. Parents, too, ought 
to realize what a power they wield; for a 
child’s education does not stand still until 
it enters the school-room, it commences 
in the cradle; if parents would give their 
hearty co-operation the teacher’s work 
would not be so difficult; there would be 
fewer needs to be uprooted and the time 
could be spent in cultivating good secd. 

But one great cause of failure in the 
right education, is the lack of a healthy 
growth on the part of our teachers. Of 
what use is this education, this study of 
Mathematics, Language, History and the 
Sciences? Is it not, as the name indi- 
cates, e duco, a leading out, a development 
of the mind’s forces, a leading toward 
the divine perfection? Ought we not to 
develop human souls into a likeness of 
Him who alone, is the perfect model? 
We cannot fulfill our high mission unless 
we are in advance of our pupils, climb- 
ing the mountain, as it were, before them, 
and from cur broader outlook encourag- 
them to climb; giving them not 
precept, but our example. 
We must have broad views of life, 
and an intelli that grasps pass- 
ing events and makes them of use to 
us in our k. We must teach our pu- 
pils to look at life as itis, and as it should 
be, and try to fit them for the world’s 
workers, helping them to realize that 
their influence and responsibilities will 
be great. We must teach them to be 
charitable and just, and how shall we do 
this so wellas by our example. Above 
all, we must have enthusiasm in our 
work; our souls must overflow, if we 
would reach other souls; we must drink 
deep at the fountain of wisdom which 
will never fail us. 

Many are laboring under disadvantages 
arising from defects in their own early 
education; they feel it and are striving to 
make good this loss. Let us all remem- 
ber that, however blighted our lives may 
be, by our early training or by our own 
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neglect, we ought not to sit down idly and 
say it is too late, that we cannot come 
|from under the shadow of this blight, 
|that we are not altogether responsible 
and ought not to be blamed. While a 
just and loving God will not blame us for 
any wrong which we have not done, he 
will hold us responsible for our actions 
and our self-discipline after we have 
found the light. He knows, and we 
know, if we will acknowledge it, that it 
is never too late to begin the true life,— 
the life of grovwth. 

Let us, then, make Progress our motto, 
Let us take the message of these days, 
whose sunshine is bringing to light the 
secret thought of nature’s mind, to our 
hearts, and let it quicken our growth in 
all that is pure, and lovely, and of good 
report, that we may finally be accounted 
| worthy of an inheritance, where evil has 


| no part, and where growth is eternal. 
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HOW TO TREAT CHILDREN, 








| Make the child self-conscious, and you 
| have established an enduring feud be- 
‘tween him and his capabilities; hence- 
| forth his feet are an embarrassment to 
ihim, and no number of pockets is ade- 
| quate to the satisfactory bestowal of his 
(hands. Ie fancies all eyes are upon him, 
jand his very blood turns mutinous and 
| flies in his face without just cause or 
| provocation. It is his right to be uncon- 
| scious; to develop from within outward 
;as sweetly and unostentatiously as a 
flower; not to be thrust into notice by 
having his sayings and doings repeated 
in his presence, nor snubbed into silence 
and conscious inferiority by being con- 
stantly reminded that “children should 
be seen and not heard.” Hardly anything 
else is more essential in the management 
of children than the kindly ignoring eye 
that does not notice too much. Ipity the 
child who is in the centre of a blindly 
doting or indjudiciously critical family— 
whose every saying is repeated, every act 
commented upon, and where, in conse- 
quence, naturalness is impossible. 

We all know how it fared with the bean 
that, after being planted, was dug up 
|every morning to see if it had begun to 
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grow, and which, after having made a 
brave struggle for life and got its head 
above ground, was declared out of order, 
and ruthlessly pulled up and turned up- 
side down. 

Mueh of our interference with children 
is no less impertinent, and in its results 
no less mischievous. Nature abhors 
meddling; to reverent co-operation she 
yields her happiest results; but she will 
not be diverted from her purpose by your 
homilies, nor submit her plans for your 
revision. Handmaiden of the great Ar- 
chitect, she never loses sight of the orig- 
inal intention. If you thwart her, it is 
at your peril, and she leaves on your 
hands the work you have spoiled.— Vic- 
toria Magazine. 


DRAWING IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS.—I. 





BY ‘‘PED,’? WAUKESHA. 


There is a growing conviction among 
the teachers of our county that drawing 
should form a part of the school work. 
Perhaps some are hesitating whether or 
not they shall teach it in their schools 
this winter. For the benefit of such 
there will be given from time to time, 
through the columns of the county press, 
some suggestions which, itis hoped, may 
be of service. The question is now quite 
pertinent, “Is it advisable to teach draw- 
ing in the district schools?”? To answer 
this in the affirmative we should be able 
to prove that drawing has as great a rela- 
tive value both in regard to discipline and 
knowledge as any other branch now taught. 
Many leading educators acknowledge 
this, and frame their course of instruc- 
tion for the schools under their charge 
accordingly. Save reading and writing 
perhaps nothing is more important. 

One of the chief values of drawing is 
as an auxilary in getting knowledge. 
Like reading, it assists in obtaining ideas 
upon many other things. It gives that 
culture to the eye and hand, without 
which children make poor writers, but 
with which the task of learning to write is 
rendered easy and greater perfection ac- 
quired. In geography it gives a direct 
and natural road to proficiency, as it cul- 


tivates discrimination of form and con. 
tour and very greatly aids in fixing 
knowledge of places by map drawing. 
As a means of discipline it cultivates the 
taste and corrects the judgment. It trains 
the hand and eye so thatthe boy becomes 
a better mechanic. It imparts habits of 
observation, and thus enlarges life. The 
boy who can drav, sees more, feels more, 
enjoys more, has keener senses than his 
fellow who knows nothing of the art. To 
the teacher alone it is of greatest worth. 
By it he can convey ideas which words 
used in the aptest manner can not ex- 
press. Then how the children like to 
draw. It is one of the most attractive 
tasks in school work. It is softening and 
refining to the unruly; it trains the neg. 
ligent to habits of order and neatness. 

Admitting all this, let us not, however, 
be too hasty in committing ourselves to it 
before we weigh well the subject. If it 
deserves our attention at all, how much 
value shall we put upon it as an instru- 
ment of education? Shall we introduce 
it to the exclusion or abridgment of some 
other branch? In one city in Wisconsin 
it is said drawing is taking an undue 
prominence. When they next exhibit 
their specimens of drawing, let us suggest 
that they show us their writing too. 
When we are contemplating the adoption 
of text books on the subject, let us keep 
in view the nature of the school. It is a 
doubtful experiment to attempt to put 
upon one of our district schools the elab- 
orate and extensive series of art used in 
some of the large graded schools of the 
state. To teach drawing successfully 
from a series of eight or ten books in a 
mixed school, numbering from forty to 
fifty scholars, of ages from seven to twen- 
ty-one, would require a talent rarely pos- 
sessed by the average school teacher. The 
expense of drawing books is a matter of 
some moment. If the teacher attempt 
costly books, parents will object, and 
justly, too. 

Preparatory to introducing a series of 
drawing lessons, the first point to be set- 
tled in the teacher’s mind will naturally 
be “ How many divisions or classes shall 





Ihave?” As there are generally great 
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disparities in age and attainments among | ing, distributing and collecting them at 


the scholars of the average district school, | each exercise. 


this question is important. Still, in 
answering it, it must be kept in mind that 
the subject is new to all. 
only would no doubt be the best division ; 
one class composed of scholars in and be- 
low the second reader, another class con- 
taining all scholars in advance of the 
second reader. Perhaps a better division 
might be made by putting all scholars 
who write with the pen in one class, and 
the others in another. Name these class- 
es“ A” and “B.” 

The older class (A) should draw upon 
paper, the younger, upon slates. Having 
made such a division of the school, the 
next question arising will be: How 
much time shall be allotted to this exer- 
cise, and how often shall the school en- 
gage in it? 

Considering the scarcity of time and 
the great amount of other important work 
to be done, three half-hour exercises a 
week would perhaps be as much as should 
be attempted, 


Class “A” should be provided with pa- 


per, lead pencils and erasers. The most 
suitable paper can be obtained at any 


printing office. Take three sheets of good 
“news print” free from specks, fold it to | 


the size of a Spencerian writing book or 


alittle larger, cut the edges and stitch it | 


in book form. This will be sufticient for 


one scholar during a term of four or five | 
months and will cost about five cents. | 


The lead pencil should be of moderate 


hardness and long enough to extend above | 


the upper joint of the index finger. A 
good eraser kept free from moisture and 
perfectly clean will complete the outfit. 
No rulers should be used. No measuring 
should be allowed except “by the eye.” 
It is absolutely essential that the teacher 
adhere unswervingly to this regulation; 
otherwise his first attempt may prove an 
entire failure. The eraser should be very 
sparingly used as frequent erasures give 
a bungling untidy appearance to any ex- 
ercise in drawing. 

Class “B” should have long soft slate 
pencils and clean slates. It is an excellent 


plan to keep pencils on purpose for draw- 
2—Vol. IV, No. 11. 


Two classes | 


The books also should be 
kept by the teacher when not in use, es- 
pecially if the scholars cannot be re- 
strained from using them in a promiscu- 
ous manner. As it may not be conveni- 
lent for all the scholars to obtain paper 
| the teacher can assist them by purchsing 
| a quantity sufficient for the school and di- 
| viding the expense. Care should be ta- 
| ken when the paper is bought that it be 
not folded or compactly rolled otherwise 
| it will be dinted and thus rendered unfit 
for good work. At least one exercise 
}should be devoted to directions and in- 
structions as to the position of the books 
while drawing, the proper method of 
holding the pencil, the place upon the 
page where the student should commence 
work, ce. 

The nature of the first exercise will be 
set forth in the next paper.— Waukesha 


| 
| 
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Freeman. 
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THE RELATION OF ART TO EDUCATION, 

In the report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for 1870, an at- 
}tempt was made to collect, from those 
best qualified to judge, evidence as to the 
influence of such knowledge as can be 
acquired by the pupils in the public 
schools of the country, upon their value 
as workmen in every kind of productive 
industry—as to whether such knowledge 
tended to make better workmen, to secure 
better products as the result of their la- 
bor, to procure for the laborers them- 
selves better wages, and to advance in all 
respects their position. The replies to 
the questions addressed to workmen, em- 
ployers, and competent observers, are full 
of interest in then. clves and significant 
in the almost unanimous expression of 
the opinion that every advance in learn- 
ing gives corresponding advantage to the 
laborer, the testimony being that a mere 
knowledge of the rudiments adds 25 per 
cent. to the earning capacity of the indi- 
vidual. The establishment of such a fact 
jis at once ample justification, in an eco- 
| nomical point of view, for the maintain- 
|ing by every community of free public 
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i schools for the instruction of every child, 
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as is freely conceded by most communi- 
ties in the United States. 
In the rapidly changing circumstances 


of the present age, arising in part from | 


increasing facilities for intercommunica- 
tion between the nations, the competition 
between the producers of the world grows 
ever more intense, and demands watch- 
fulness and energy on the part of every 
country unless it is willing to fall behind 
in progress and in power. 
to this universal fact, a new complication 
has arisen, owing to the abandonment of 
the old system of apprenticeship, by 
which young persons were trained to be- 
come skillful workmen in the various 


employments and trades, and from the) 


bitter opposition of trades-unions to the 
training of youth in their various occu- 
pations, so that it has become almost im- 
possible for a parent to procure for his 
children such industrial training as will 
make them skillful artizans.* 

From these and other causes, dissatis- 


faction has arisen with the present system | 


of common-school education, just as in 
superior education there arose a demand 
for training in the natural sciences, which 
has resulted in the great schools of sci- 
ence which to day supplement the colle- 
ges and number their students by thou- 
sands. 

That system of public education which 
fails to give to its pupils increased abili- 
ty to perform the duties of life, is self- 
condemned in so far as it so fails. In 
consequence of the difficulties in the way 
of parents securing for their children 
training in remunerative labor, it is felt 
that the public schools must give instrue- 


tion that will fit the children for work; | 


that something more and other than the 
present training is now necessary. 
***Since apprenticeship has virtually ceased, 
through the subdivision of labor, it is doubly nec- 
essary that the public schools should give the ele- 
ments, scientific and artistic, which form the ba- 
sis of a technical education. And they should do 
this without diminishing the literary culture they 
now impart. Only by such an enlargement of the 
common-school-curriculum can the great body of 
Jaborers secure the education so essential to their 
welfare, and be kept from degenerating into mere 
machines for doing a limited variety of work.”— 
(Technical Education, p. 115.) 
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In addition | 





With changing conditions, the forms of 
) education must change; and what is best 
| for one age or country, may be very far 
|from meeting the needs of another. 
While competition in all except the 
| simplest forms of manual labor has been 
| so extended as to bring the productions 
| of the most distant regions and the man- 
| ufactures of remote neighborhoods face 
to face, the new discoveries in science, 
with their varying applications to indus- 
| trial art, and the manifold inventions of 
/new methods in every department of in- 
| dustry, demand increased skill in the la- 
| borer, under penalty of utter failure. The 
‘best made goods and the cheapest pro- 
| duets of equal quality, command the mar- 
kets of the world. 


It is plain that in this country the pres- 
sure of this competition must increase, 
and that any wise plan of free public ed- 

ucation must take into account, in train- 
| ing the future citizens of the country, the 
| circumstances that are to surround them. 
| 
| 


Special schools of training for special 
| professions and industries will doubtless 
be provided as the need arises, as_ they 
have been in the past, and with that ques- 
tion we are not now dealing; but the great 
bulk of the population is to be trained 
for usefulness in the public schools of 
the country, and the obvious duty of 
those in whose charge these schools are 
placed is to devise a plan by which, du- 
ring the few years of average attendance, 
the pupils may be so trained as to be best 
prepared for the duties of life. It is found 
that merely to read, to write, and to ci- 
| pher does not do this. Indispensable as 
this preliminary training is to the acqui- 
sition of other knowledge, something 
more is requisite, if, as a manufacturing 
and commercial people, we are to hold 
our own among the nations.—Cirewar 
| from Bureau of Education. 
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THERE are some persons who possess 
an inexpressible charm in their manners, 
a something which attracts our love in- 
stantaneously ; without wealth, position, 
or talents, still a dignity hovers about 
them, and ennobles every action. 
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Mr. Tyndall’s Address 


MR. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 





Mr. Tyndall has delivered a notable ad- 
dress before' the British Association—no- 
table for its brilliant panoramic presenta- 
tion of the various philosophies and 
speculations concerning God and Nature, 
and for its own personal confession. 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Plato, 
Aristotle, Copernicus, Giordano, Bruno, 
Pere Gassendi, Bishop Butler, Darwin, 
Herbet Spencer, and Jobn Stuart Mill are 
all passed in review, their respective dis- 
coveries, speculations and opinions pre- 
sented and commented upon, and at last, 
we get at Mr. Tyndall himself. 
be hard to find, in equal compass, so val- 
uable a mass of information on the sub- 
ject discussed, and for this the intelligent 
reading public will be grateful; but, after 
all, the great English scientist teaches us 


absolutely nothing about the origin of | 
We rise from | 


matter, motion and life. 
the perusal of his address with no new 
light on the great problems he presents. 
The existence of matter is a mystery, the 
origin and perpetuation of life are mys- 
teries. God is a mystery. The sources 
of the force that builds, and holds, and 
wheels the worlds, endows every particle 
of matter with might which it never for 
a moment relinquishes in its myriad com 
binations,—vital and chemical,—adapts 
organisms to conditions and conditions 
to organisms, and weaves all into cosmi- 
cal harmony, are brooded over by clouds 
which science can never pierce. There 
are limits to thought, and none “by 
searching’ can find out God. Because 
Mr. Tyndall cannot find God, is there, 
therefore, no God? He “ Either 
let us open our doors, freely to the con- 
ception of creative acts, or, abandoning 


says: 


them, let us radically change our notions | 


of matter.’ In other words, he would 
say to us that there is a God who created 
ul things, and endowed them with the 
principle of life, or matter has an innate 
power to evolve life in organic forms. 
The alternative is as inevitable as it is 
simple, and our scientific teacher does 
not hesitate to say that he finds in matter 
“the promise and potency of every form 
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Jand quality of life.” This declaration 
he endeavors to soften by intimations that 
matter itself may possibly have no exis- 
tence, save in our consiousness, and that 
all we know of it is that our senses have 
been acted upon by powers and qualities 
which we attribute to it. The existence 
of matter therefore is not an established 
fact but an inference. The logic of his 
doctrine leads, of course, to what, in com- 
mon language, is called “annihilation.” 
If life is evolved by the potency of mat- 
iter, it depends for its continual exis- 
{tence on the potence of matter. When 
any vital organism that 
is the end of it. Its passes 
into new forms, and evolves 
|Thought isa product of matter. 
| joy, sorrow, heroism, worship, are pro- 
ducts of matter. All this Mr. Tyndall 
| sees and accepts. 

Well, who knows but God is a product 
/of matter? Mr. Tyndall himself is a 
| pretty brilliant and powerful product of 
}matter; who knows but that, by the infi- 
| nite evolutions of this eternal matter, 
being has been produced so powerful that 
/he has been able to take the reins of the 
Universe, and to have everything his own 
way? Ithas evolved men, and thus pro- 
duced a form of life that lords it over 
seas and storms, that controls animal 
life, that builds enormous cities, that 
threads the world with telegraphs, rail- 
roads and cables, writes books, measures 
| the heavens, mounts from power to pow- 
ler. Is it any more remarkable that it 
| should evolve or create a God, who, 
| from might to might and glory to 
through infinite ages, should have some- 
thing to say about Mr. Tyndall and the 
rest of us? Matter was just as likely to 
possess the power to evolve a “ moral and 
intelligent Governor of the Universe ” as 
to evolve a man. So perhaps we have a 
God after all! 

We sympathize with Mr. Tyndall 
—heartily—in his enmity to bigotry and 
ecclesiastical domination, but the intoler- 
ance with which science has been treated 
in various ages of the world deserves 
much of charitable consideration. Men 
in their ignorance have seen that certain 
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doctrines which they thought they found 
in what they in all honesty believed to be 


the revealed word of God were contro-.| 
They have | 
clung to their Bible because they suppos- | 


verted by scientific men. 


ed that, with their views of the Bible, 
their religion and their own personal 
salvation were identified. -Let us be 
charitable to such. Not much can be 
expected of men who are evolved from 
matter. There must be a great choice in 
matter when the production of men is 


concerned, and really matter is doing bet- | 


ter than it did. When Mr. Tyndall can 
say what he says, and do what he does, 
without hindrance and without 


if matter had done a good deal to deserve 
his gratitude and ours. After all, intol- 
erance and bigotry were in matter to be- 
gin with. They bave simply been evolved. 
The promise of them and the potency to 
produce them were in them at the start. 
In view of the materialism of Mr. 'Tyn- 
dall, what he says concerning the reli- 
gious element in life is about as feeble 


nonsense as that in which Mr. Matthew | 


Arnold indulges in his “ Literature and 
Dogma.” With Mr. Arnold religion is 
morality warmed and heightened by emo- 
tion. Mr. Tyndall speaks of the “ im- 
movable basis of the religions sentiment 
in the emotional nature of man.” What 
does he mean? Does he mean that there 
is the possibility of religious sentiment 
in aman who does not believe in the ex- 
istence of God as his creator, preserver, 
benefactor, father, governor—the source 
and sum of all moral perfections? If he 
does, then the less he talks about religion 
the better, for he can only do so to mani- 
fest his childish lack of comprehension 
of the subject. 


within him that bears a filial relation to 
the great soul of the universe, and will 
exist when its material dwelling goes 
back to dust; if there is no ordaining in- 
telligence behind all moral law; if there 
is no object of worship, or faith, or trust, 
or love, or reverence to be apprehended 
by the heart—what a mockery is it to 
talk about the religious sentiment! We 





any | 
danger of dungeon or fagot, it seems as | 


If man is evolved by the | 
potency of matter—if there is no soul 
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jare assured by Mr. Tyndall that the re. 
gion of emotion is the proper sphere of 
religion. The statement shows how shal. 
low his apprehensions are of this great 
subject. A religion which touches neith. 
er motives, character, nor conduct may 
well pass for little with any man, and we 
really do not see why Mr. Tyndall should 
pay any attention to it whatever. Even 
science can be ignorant of the simplest 
things, and it certainly does not become 
it to be supercilious or contemptuous in 
j its treatment of those who question its 
| dicta when it invades the region of their 
| faith. 

The question will naturally occur to 
many minds, whether Mr. Tyndall gives 
us anything worthy to take the place of 
that which he undertakes to read out of 
our beliefs. Dces his materialistic view 
dignify human life and destiny, tend to 
| enlarge and strengthen the motives which 
| bind us to virtue, give us comfort in af. 
| fliction, add new meaning to existence 
jand experience? Not at all. He brings 
| us out of matter; he gives us back to mat. 
ter. He makes us indebted to matter for 
| all our joys and for all our sorrows, and 
| places us to walk on a level with brute 
| life, only our heads being above it. That 
is all, and he must not be disappointed to 
see the Christian world turning away 
from his conclusions, with content in 
its faith and pity for him. He knows 
nothing on this subject beyond the rest of 
us. He offers us a material universe that 
made itself, stamped with laws that made 
themselves, and informed with the prom- 
ise and the potency of all forms of life. 
This is his speculation, and it is worth 
just as much as the apple woman’s on the 
corner,and no more. He offers it to those 
who believe that nothing was ever made 
withont a maker; that nothing was ever 
designed without a designer; that no law 
was ever given without a law-giver—in 
short, that power and intelligence neces- 
sarily precede all results of power that 
betray intelligence through the analogies 
apprehended by the human mind. We 
| do not see how his confession can do more 
| than prove how utterly incompetent the 
_pure scientist is to apprehend religion 
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New Experiments in Education. 


and its fundamental truths —Dr. J. G@ 
Hoiland, in Seribner’s for November. 


<> 2 
LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
Traditions, legends and superstitions, 
closely linked as they often are, remain | 
very distinct in themselves and in their | 
influence. A tradition may be true; a 
jegend is not only untrue, but improba- 
ble; and a superstition is a foolish belief 
in the supernatural and impossible. The | 
first two are apt to be full of interest and 
charm; the last is always a blight, wher- | 
ever it may settle. The world abounds 
in wild and marvelous stories that are 
believed in by the uneducated. For in- 
stance, in almost every country there are 
legends about long-sleepers. According 
to them, Charlemagne sleeps in Hess, | 
seated on his throne, with crown on head 
and sword in hand,waiting till Antichrist 
shall come; the seven youths of Ephesus, | 
who refused to bow down to the idol of | 
the Emperor Decius, sleep on, their faces 
fresh as roses, till the resurrection-day ; 
Epimenides slept fifty-seven years; a 
Christian priest sleeps in St. Sophia till 
the Turk shall be cast out; three Bohe- 
mian miners sleep in the heart of the 
Kuttenburg; and Rip Van Winkle slept 
twenty years in Kaatskills. In the great 
hills of Thuringia still sleep Frederic 
Barbarossa and his six knights. A shep- 
herd once penetrated into a long winding 
cave in the heart of the mountain, and 
there found the seven all asleep, the em- 
peror’s red beard having grown through 
the marble table. The noise of footsteps 
awakened him, and he asked: 
“Do the ravens still fly over the moun- 
tains?” 
“Yes,” replied the shepherd; ‘they 
do.” 


“Then we must sleep another hundred | 
years,” answered the monarch; and turn- | 


ed again to rest. 

In Switzerland three William Tells 
sleep in a cave. A brave boy once crept 
in. 

“What o’clock is it?’ asked the third 
Tell. 





“Noon,” replied the lad. 
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“O dear! the time has not yet come,” 
said Tell; and lay down again. 

There are many superstitions about the 


| man in the moon, and almost every coun- 
‘try in the world has a story about him. 


In New England the nurses tell the chil- 
dren that this man was found by Moses 
gathering sticks on a Sabbath, and that, 
for being so wicked, he was doomed to 
reside in the moon till the last day. 

“Tf you don’t believe it,’ they say, 
“look in the Bible. It is all told in the 
fifteenth chapter of Numbers.” 

The Germans have the tale this way. 
Ages ago there went one Sunday morning 
an old man into the forest to cut wood. 
When he had made a bundle he slung it 
on his staff, cast it over his shoulder, and 
started for home. On his way he met a 
minister, all in his bands and robes, who 
asked him: 

“Don’t you know, my friend, that it is 
Sunday on earth, when all must rest from 
their labors ?”’ 

“Sunday on earth, or Monday in heav- 
en, it is all one to me!” laughed the 
woodman. 

“Then bear your burden forever,” said 
the priest; ‘and as you value not Sunday 
on earth, you shall have Monday in heay- 
en till the great day.” 

Thereupon the speaker vanished, and 
the man was caught up, with cane and 
fagots, into the moon, where you can see 
him any clear night. 

In Norway they think they see both a 
man anda woman, and the story goes, 
that the former threw brambles at people 
going to church, and the latter made 
butter on Sunday. In the clear, cold 
nights of winter they will point out the 
man carrying his bundle of thorns, and 
the woman her butter-tub.—N. 5. DopcGeE, 
in St. Nicholas for November. 

NEW EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION. 

It, was an important step in the progress 
of knowledge when the bodily constitu- 
tion of man began to be studied in the 
light of its relations to the inferior orders 
of life, and it promises to be ano less 
important step when the human mind is 
also regarded. The study of mental man. 
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ifestations in inferior creatures is becom. 
ing a systematic branch of inquiry, and 


. . . . . | 
the observers in this field are beginning 


to apply their method in the human 
sphere. We do not say that they have a 
new psychology, or claim to have arrived 
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| not the striking feature in the 
| rate or speed of improvement. 

“Tn this unequal speed, I see nothing 
bial least nothing clearly and unmistaka- 
| bly discernible—that can be referred to 
| the differences of race. This will prob- 


unequal 


at any remarkable results; it is only note- | ably appear strange after all that has been 
worthy that those who have been engaged | said of ‘inferior races.’ Should other 
in discriminating among the mental like- | facts show that my experiment was not 


nesses and differences of horses, dogs, 
pigs, and parrots, are attracted to similar 
observations upon the young of the dif- 
ferent races of men. 


Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay, a physician in | 


charge of a Scotch lunatic asylum, but 


who has long been a special student of 


the subject of mind in animals, has sent 
2 brief communication to Nature, giving 
the results of some experiments upon the 
mental capacities of children of different 
racial descent. The observations were 
made by Monsieur J. C. Houzeau, also a 
comparative psychologist, and author of 
“Studies on the Mental Faculties of Ani- 
mals compared with those of Man.” The 


observations were made in Jamaica, upon | 
children inhabiting that island, and M. | 


Houzeau states his experiments and con- 
clusions as follows, in a letter of Dr. 
Lindsay : 


properly conducted, and that the trial was 
not conclusive, [ am ready to give up. 
| Still, it is at least my ‘ provisional con- 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| clusion.’ 

“ The rate of improvement is due almost 
entirely to the relative elevation of the 
| parental circle in which children live— 
the home influence. Those whose parents 
are restricted to the narrowest gauge of 
intellectual exercise, live in such material 
;and coarse smiliex (medium), that their 
/mental faculties remain slumbering and 
gradually become atrophied; while those 
who hear at home of many things, and 
are brought up to intellectual life, show a 
| corresponding proficiency in their learn- 
ing.” 

Experiments upon so small a scale, and 
| continuing for so short a time, must, of 
| course, be inconclusive, for, as Dr. Lind- 
|say remarks, “at or up to a certain age, 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


“T have been busy, meanwhile, on a| girls are as sharp or sharper than boys at 


curious study about the comparative de- | lesson learning and repeating. 


velopment of intelligence of children 
belonging to different races. I had an 
opportunity here to submit to the test 
black, brown and white children. Fifteen 
of them were sent to me every day for 
two hours by their parents, my country 
neighbors: three of them white, seven 
colored of various shades, and five black. 
For a whole year I gave them myself 
common instruction, and carefully watch- 
ed their proceedings and their rate of im- 
provement. I do not expect to publish 
anything about that experiment, at least 
at this time. But I will state here the 
conclusions to which it has led me: 

“1, There is in each child a different 
degree of intellectual proficiency, which 
could be called, in mathematical lan- 
guage, his or her ‘personal coefficient.’ 


Cases are 
|constantly being recorded—perhaps pa- 
raded—in the newspapers of girls or 
young women beating boys or young men 
of equal age in competetive examination, 
and yet itis not to be inferred that the 
female mind is either superior or equal to 
the male, that is, in @ comparison of av- 
erages. For the fact is, that, throughout 
the animal series, including man, the fe- 
male mind, is, in some, different from and 
inferior to that of the male. We know, 
moreover, that female superiority, when 
it exists, is usually at least confined to 
school-life. In subsequent intellectual 
development proper, man, as a rule, far 
surpasses woman.” 

But, while M. Houzeau’s observations 
were too restricted to form a basis of use- 





ful conclusions respecting the educability 


However, these individual differences are | and intellectual capacity of the children 


much less than I had anticipated, and are 


| 
| 
1 


belonging to different races, there is great 
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significance in his final conclusion re- 
garding the potency of home influences. 
This is no new truth, but it is a truth of 
transcendent importance, too much neg- 
lected, and its confirmation under such 
peculiar circumstance is noteworthy. 
That the medium in which the child is 
habitually immersed, and by which it is 
continually and unconsciously impressed, 
should have much greater value in the 
formation of mental character than the 
mere lesson-learning experiences of the 
school, and should in fact, determine ef- 
ficiency of the school-agencies themselves, 
is simply inevitable. Whether the child 
has the advantages of a quickening home, 


or is the victim of a stupefying home, is | 
of far more moment than the quality of | 
Home education | 
whether it | 


the school it attends. 
is, after all, the great fact, 
awakens or whether it quenches the young | 
minds exposed to it, and it becomes a mo- | 
mentous question whether our exaggerat- | 
ed estimate and desperate cultivation of | 
school houses and public education are 
not at the expense of the far more import- | 
ant domestic influences by which the 
characters of the children are formed. 
For we are learning every day that, as 
this world is constituted, one thing is at} 
the expense of another. If parents be- 
lieve that the school is all in all, and can 


do everything tor their children, such are | 


the pressures and strains of social life 
that they will evade and neglect their 
own responsibilities. Their children will | 
be committed to stupid and vicious ser- 

vants, hustled out of the way, turned into 
the street, or left to themselves; and no 
pains will be taken to make the home 
medium one of elevation, stimulation, 
and improving to the mental characters 
of their offspring. Where men are ex- 
hausted in business, and women are ex- 
hausted by society; and there is blind 
faith in teachers and school-rooms, we 
may be pretty sure that but little will be | 
done to shape and conduct the home | 
with reference to the higher mental needs | 
of the children who live init. There are, 
no doubt, noble examples of parents who 
appreciate schools and _ strive to do their 


corresponding part of the work of exalt- | 


. 


|ing and enriching the intellectual life of 
those committed to their charge; but 
such cases are lamentably few, and there 
is reason to fear that, with the increasing 
faith in public appliances .of culture, 
their proportion will not increase very 
rapidly.— Popular Science Monthly. 


nl 
THE ART OF SKIPPING. 





The Suturday Review hasan article on 
‘The Art of Skipping” (in reading), 
which expresses so much of our own be- 
lief that we quote its leading points: 
“We maintain that the true belief as to 
skipping is to this effect—generally speak- 

|ing, tt is not wrong to skip. Skipping is 
an important part of the art of reading, 
and should be practiced systematically. 
It is most to be practised in solid books 
—by which we mean, for the purposes of 
| this discussion, books that are read mere- 
ly for information. Solid or serious 
| ree uding consists in attending to the mat- 
| ter of a book independently of the form, 
| except, indeed, when the form itself 

the primary subject of study—as, for in- 
stance, from the point of view of a phil- 
ologist or historian of literature. The 
more solid the book, the more expedient 
it is to skip, and the more useful it is to 
j;know how to skip judiciously. But, 
when the form is of sensible importance 
to the reader as compared with the mat- 
| ter—or, in less abstract language, when a 
‘book is read partly or wholly for enter- 
tainment and artistic pleasure, independ- 
lently of information—then the art of 
skipping is no longer in its proper place, 
and should be very sparingly used, if at 
fall. It is generally a mistake in poetry, 
and it is absolutely wrong in a good 
novel. Wedo not mean to forbid a cur- 
sory glance at a novel or volume of poems 
about which nothing is known, honestly 
intended asa preliminary inquiry to as- 
certain whether itis worth reading at all. 
;Qne has a perfect right to look into a 
| book and say that it appears to be worth 
reading or not worth reading, as the case 
may be; and the faculty of doing this 
| with a reasonable chance of guessing 
right is indeed closely connected with 
the art and mystery of skipping. But we 


| 
} 
! 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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must protest against the habit of tasting | 
a good novel by dipsand skips, which is | 
really nothing better than taking extracts | 
at random, and then pretending to have | 
This way of treating | 
the masterpieces of fiction, though we | 


read the novel. 


fear it is not uncommon, and meets with 
but little reprehension, we take to be no 
less vicious and demoralizing than the 
much-decried practice of skipping in 
books of solid instruction is in truth 
wholesome and laudable. The same ob- 
servation apples, though in a less degree, 
to the reading of poems. : 

“In reading what may be called litera- 
ture of exposition, especially in really 
good essays, it is often difficult to say 
how much of the general pleasure im- 
pression is due to the substance of the 
author’s meaning, and how much to the 
form. This may be regarded asa kind 
of neutral ground, where skipping may 
in some circumstances be allowable and 
expedient, in others a grave mistake. 
When we come to fiction, the case ismuch 
plainer. A good work of fiction, whether 
in prose or in verse—we are here speak- 
ing only of good works—is a work of 
art, and can be rightly enjoyed only by 
entering into sympathy with the artist’s 
mind, and accepting his work according 
to his intentions.” 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 








Teaching includes the art of question- 
ing properly—an ability which all teach- 
ers do not readily acquire. As much de- 
pends upon the manner of questioning 
pupils, as upon any other feature of the 
lesson. Long, wordy questions should 
be avoided, not only because they are not 
readily comprehended, but because they 
avert the attention and detract from the 
interest of the class. Clear and concise 
questions will often make a class seem 
bright and intelligent. General ques- 
tions may be used to advantage to test 
the knowledge of the scholars, or by way 
of encouraging free and easy conversa- 
tion in class; but if a particular answer 
is required, such a question should not be 
used. 

Pointed questions should be used to 
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bring out particular answers, that the 
chain of thought be not broken by an 
answer out of place, or that the minds of 
|the pupils may not be made to wander 
when they should be held to the point. 

Direct questions are aptly put, when 
the admission or denial of a statement is 
wished upon which to base the next 
question; but at other times they only 
tend to encourage laziness, or a careless 
habit of thinking. Not only is it an easy 
matter to answer, “Yes or No,” but a 
child soon learns from the manner of his 
teacher which is desired; and the lesson 
which thus costs him but little effort, he 
correspondingly appreciates and remem. 
bers. 


Suggestive questions should not, as a 
general thing, be used. There may be 
cases, however, where the pupil is trying 
hard to think what to answer, but has in 
some way become puzzled, that the assis- 
tance of a suggestive question may be 
better than to let the pupil fail, if in so 
doing it tends to discourage him. 

Questions of whatever kind should fol. 
low each other in such order that each 
may open the way for the next. 

Finally, the value of a lesson largely 
depends upon an orderly running up of the 
facts brought out. A complete summary 
with appropriate applications serves “ to 
clench firmly the nail not driven.”—Na- 
tional Teacher. 


oe _ 
HINTS FROM SCHOOL REPORTS. 





No amount of executive ability or dig- 
nity of person can make an illiterate a 
good teacher. One may pass an excel- 
| lent examination and yet prove practical- 
jly a complete failure, but it does not fol- 
low that one may be grossly ignorant, 
yet as an instructor be successful. Su- 
perior executive ability, natural shrewd- 
ness and a pleasing address—all very 
valuable elements in a teacher, may, for a 
time conceal deficiencies in scholarship, 
but an expert will readily detect the 
counterfeit. There is no profession or 
calling in which incompetency if ac- 
companied with a moderate amount of 
discretion can be so completely hidden, 
jas in this. A lawyer makes a serious 
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blunder and loses at once his case and 
the confidence of his client and of the 
community. A surgeon missets a broken 
limb and he suffers in consequence of his 
bungling, not only a loss of practice, but 
from a suit for damages. An architect 
erects & building, that tumbles upon the 
heads of its occupants, and he must flee 
from the place to escape righteous indig- 
nation and an indictment for manslaugh- 
ter. A teacher however, may with impu- 
nity lumber along term after term, and 
year after, warping, dulling, befogging, 
stupefying, or debasing the tender and 
susceptible minds that are given him to 
train, and no notice be taken of the irre- 
parrable injury that is being done. 

To be successful, we must first have a 
clear conception of the end we wish to 
attain, and then Jabor earnestly and sys- 
tematically for its attainment, making use 
of such methods as prove effective, 
whether or not these metheds have ever 
before been inuse. A school will be well 
conducted if the teacher has command of 
himself, possesses a correct idea of what 
is just, tact in emergencies, abilty to im- 
part instruction, and an enthusiasm in his 
work. 

The Profession should be our study and 
pride. The teacher who does not enter 
into the work with enthusiasm and a de- 
termination to excel, will never excel; 
will not even attain respectable success. 
Determination to excel means study— 
work. Show me a professional man who 
does not read the works and periodicals 
peculiar to his profession; or the me- 
chanice who does not make his trade his 
study, and I will show you a quack, a 
pettifogger or a bungler. 

The discipline of the school is of the 
first importance. Nothing can be ac- 
complished without it; but when once 
established, the school, like a chronome- 
ter, requires no adjustment. 

A teacher who devotes the greater part 
of his time every day to informing his 
pupils what they already knew perfectly 
well, to-wit: what they ought not to do 
and what they should do in school, is an 
expensive teacher. By discipline I mean 
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|habits of study, and of the systematic 
| performance of every duty. The posses- 
| sion of these is of infinitely greater val- 
‘ue than the knowledge derived from the 
| text books. 

| Teach the pupil to think for himself. 
| Avoid routine. Do not be more anxious 
}to display your own knowledge of the 
"subject under discussion than you are to 
| draw out that of the pupil. Make haste 
|slowly. Be sure of each step before you 
| attempt the next. Be thorough. Do not 
| permit the brightest and most forward in 
the class to do all the answering. Devote 
the greater portion of your attention to 
the dull and backward ones. The smart 
ones will get along well enough. “They 
that are whole need not a physician.” 

Where the way is clear and the road 
smooth make good time; over the rough 
places and through the sloughs go care- 
fully. Keep your pupils encouraged and 
in good humor. Do not let your dignity 
amount to prudery; nor your authority to 
tyranny. Your success in perfecting the 
scholarship and good discipline of your 
school will be commensurate with the in- 
terest and sympathy you manifest for 
your pupils. 

Success in our public schools also lies 
in a great measure with the parents. The 
best teacher will fail if not sustained by 
the active sympathy of parents. The 
schools should be often visited. It will 
not only encourage the teacher, but incite 
him to greater eftort. Your children will 
see that you take an interest in their edu- 
cational advancement, and will be incited 
to greater diligence. If parents would 
visit our school rooms, become better ac- 
quainted with the teachers, witness their 
labors, exhibit an interest and sympathy 
for them, new light would break upon 
them, and instead of complaints and cruel 
aspersions, a fraternal feeling would be 
kindled, which would shed a genial, 
kindly influence in which parent, child 
and teacher would alike participate. 

Every teacher, as soon after the com- 
mencement of his term of school as prac- 
ticable, should make it a sacred, binding 
duty to visit all the families in the dis- 





not only subordination to authority, but | trict having children to be educated, seek 
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the co-operation of parents, and secure if 


possible the regular attendance of the 
children at school. 


tance with the people, frequent friendly | 


visits to the parents and the manifestation 
of a warm personal interest in the educa- 


tional welfare of the children, the teach- | 


er gains a prestige that cannot fail to pro- 
duce the best results. Absenteeism, tru- 
ancy and tardiness, the bane of all schools 
may, in a manner, be broken up through 
this system of visitation —Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster. 

oom 

NORMAL, 





BY MARLON, 





What can be done for me? or what for 
the English language? or what for the 
“great unabridged ?’—*“ NorMaLt—what 
is it? I am sore perplexed. No lexicon 
gives me aid. An intelligent friend tells 
me he has been to Normal. ‘Too nor- 
mal; what can you mean?’ “T mean to 
the town of Normal, the head center, the 
intellectual capital, the teacher’s Mecca 
of Illinois.” “Oh!” “Yes; and now I 
am going to W. to visit the Normal there; 
come, go with me.” “To visit what?” 
“The Normal School, you know; will 
you go?” 
points to a fine brick building, in a com- 
manding position, and overlooking the 
town and country for miles. ‘“ What 
building is that?’ I ask. “That’s the 
Normal.” “That building, the Normal ?” 
“Yes.” In town, we turn our steps west- 
ward. We pass a young lady with an 
open book in hand, evidently studying. 
“ Ah, do all the young ladies in this beau- 
tiful town stndy on the street? how in- 
telli”’— “She is probably a Normal.” 
“And that young man?’ 
too.” “ He Normals and she Normals, 
eh?’ “ Yes; both sexes admitted to the 
Normal,” said my dignified friend, not 
perceiving the perplexity into which I 
was drifting. 


We visit the school and are delighted. | 


At length we inquire for Prof. X., and 


are told “he is down below, in the Nor- | 


mal.”’ “ Why, is not al this (with « sweep 
of the hand) ‘the Normal?” It seemed 
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By an early acquain- | 


I go. Nearing town my friend | 


A Normal | 





| like a conundrum; but an answer came— 
|‘ No; the Normal, that is to say, the Nor- 
;mal Department, is down stairs, second 
| door on the right.” 

I did not go down to that Normal. Be- 
wildered, confused, I took a seat, put my 
elbows on my knees, and my head on my 
/hands, and tried to get things disentan- 

gled by saying over to myself the defini- 
tion of a noun, as I had learned it. “A 
noun is the name of any person, place or 
thing.” 
person and place and things. 
abstract and collective—I repeated men- 
tally; but here was normal, concrete, ab- 
stract and collective. It was of no use to 
try to think. I picked up a paper and 
| thought to get my mind on other matters, 
land lo! I had taken up “ Z’he Normal!” 
‘I left, and now come to you, Mr. Editor, 
|forrelief. For what with Mormal, with 
| N large and 7 small, and what with .Vor- 
| mal pure and simple, and normal be-arti- 
‘cled definitely and indefinitely, and ap- 
| plied to plans, and buildings, and schools, 
}and persons, and departments, and pa- 
| pers, Ineed relief. If you cannot help 
;me, can what is called the “ Normal 
|Board?’ (I should think they might 
| well be said to be “normal’-bored ; I am. 


3ut here was normeal—name of 
Concrete, 





oe 
WE don’t blame children for “ cutting 
jup”? if the teacher is dull, and uninter- 
‘esting, and stupid, 

Children are full of life and vigor, or 
they ought to be, and this vigor of body 
and mind should be turned by the teach- 
er into legitimate channels, and more of 
it generated if possible, instead of sup- 
pressing it. The old style of “keeping” 
| school cannot be tolerated any longer. 





Teachers who do not keep up—nay, 
| who do not keep a long way ahead of the 
| brightest and best pupils—had better 
| quietly drop out—and “ drive team” or 
i scrub floors,’ or do any such quiet, re- 
spectable business, rather than train 
Young America. The fact is, there is 
too much demanded and too much to be 
done in the six school hours for a dead- 
head or a stupidity to get along with— 
Maine Jour. of Education. 
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The Wedding of the Gold Pen and the Inkstand. | rose-tinted Note-Paper, who was always 
i ' me fearfully sentimental, and was rumored to 
cg a von the puree | be herself in love with the Violet Ink. 

kstand was of crystal, with &) «Jove from your heads avert his awful wrath, 
carved silver top. It evidently came of | And shower blessings on your future path!’ 

an aristocratic family, and was therefore | sighed the Violet Ink, who was said to 

a fitting match for the Gold Pen, which | have actually written poetry! 

also was an aristocrat and carried itself| (At this the Note-Paper turned a shade 

haughtily toward the Goose-quill and the | rosier and murmured, “ How sweet!) 

Steel Pens, its poor relations. | “Come right up to the mark of duty,” 
The wedding was a splendid affair, All| said the old Black-walnut Ruler, “and 

the inhabitants of the Table were invited, | your line of life will never go crooked.” 


and the great Unabridged Dictionary—{| ‘May love be never erased from your 
the true autocrat of the Writing-Table— | hearts!” said the India-Rubber. 

gave away the bride, while the fat Pen-| ‘And may nothing ever divide you!” 
Wiper, in scarlet and black cashmere, | said the Ivory Paper-Cutter. 

sobbed audibly. (Not that there wasany-| ‘“ Let all your actions bear the right 
thing to sob about, but she had heard that | stamp; and above all, never tell a lie!” 
it was customary to cry at weddings.) | said the Postage-Stamp (which bore the 


After the ceremony, ‘“‘the happy pair | | Portrait of George Washington, and must 
received the congratulations of their large | therefore be excused for introducing the 
and distinguished circle of acquaint- | latter remark). 
ances,” as the newspaper reporters say. | “Don’t let the little rubs of life wear 

“Many happy returns,” blundered the out your mutual kindliness, my dears!” 
Goose-quill, claiming his privilege as a| said the matronly old Eraser. 
relation of kissing the bride. The Goose-| ‘“ Hech, lad!” cried the little Scotch- 
quill had got itself a new nib for the oc-| plaid Index, which came tumbling out of 
casion, and quite plumed itself on its}a volume of Burns, “A lang life an’ a 
appearance. , happy one to youan’ your bonny bride!” 

“Wish you joy!” said the Steel Pen, a; ‘May you always be wrapped up in 
brisk, business-like sort of fellow, leading | each other!” said the package of Envel- 
forward the Pen-Wiper. opes, Who came up in a body. 

“Joy!” echoed the Pen-Wiper, with aj ‘Though the Gordian Knot was cut,” 
fresh burst of sobs. jsaid the Penknife (a sharp chap), “may 

“ May life’s cares rest lightly upon you!’ | this True-Lover’s Knot never be sey- 
said the Paper-Weight. ered!” 

“Stick to each other through thick and| “I hope you’ll make your mark in life,” 
thin!” said the Mucilage-Bottle. said the blunt old Lead-Pencil. 

“May the impress of the beloved im-| ‘Look closely,” said a Pocket-Micro- 
age be indelible in each heart!” exclaim-| scope; “ but for virtues—not for faults.” 
ed the phial of Marking-Fluid. “May the remembrance of each unkind 

“T congratulate you, madame,” said the| word or deed be quickly blotted out!” 
quire of Legal-Cap. ‘The bridegroom is | exclaimed the Blotting-Pad. 

a distinguished fellow—‘Stylus potentior| ‘Bless ye, my children, bless ye! Be 
quam gladius?’ Pardon the Latin; but} happy!” said the Big Dictionary, in the 


| 





we lawyers, you know, ——-. He! he!” | (theatrically) paternal manner. 
And he retired with a smirk, quite satis-| The Gold Pen and the Inkstand did not 
fied with his display of erudition. make a wedding tour, but went to live 


“Live ever in a Fool’s Paradise!” | immediately in a beautiful bronze stand- 
growled the Foolscap, who was a disap- | dish, in the centre of the Writing-Table. 
pointed old bachelor. And there they are at this very moment. 

“ May the Star of Love never set in the| —ALIcE WILLIAMs, in St. Nicholas for 
heaven of your happiness!” simpered the | November. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 

Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Question. The supervisors of C. and 
W. dissolved a joint district, and the part 
in C. was attached to another distrsct, the 
part in W. retaining the school-house, etc. 
The supervisors also appraised the value 


of the school property, and determined | 


the amount due to the part of the district 
detained. 
treasurer or the individuals living in the 
territory thus transferred ? 

Answer. To neither. The supervisors 
had no power to make any such apprais- 
al in this case, and their act is of no ef. 
fect. It was not the formation of a new 
district, as contemplated in section 12, 
but merely the alteration of two districts, 
by the transfer of territory from one to 
the other. The supervisors did not “ dis- 
solve’ the joint district in the sense of 
extinguishing it, as contemplated in sec- 
tion 16. The joint district was dissolved 
only in the sense that the part of its ter- 
ritory lying in one of the towns was taken 
from it and attached to another district. 

Q. How can two districts be consol. 
idated ? 

A. The best way is tor the town board 
to attach one to the other; acting under 
section 16, also, under sections 10 and 11. 
The officers of the district thus extin- 
guished would go out of office, but in fu- 
ture elections or appointments, the extin- 
guished district can be remembered. 

Q. Can the town board alter a district 
which is still in debt to the state, the debt 
being nearly paid? 

A. The board is restrained by law from 
such alteration. If any release from this 
restraint is to be had, it will come from 
the land commissioners. 

Q. Is it lawful to hold a district meet- 
ing in a foreign language ? 

A. <As the public schools are to be 
English schools, and as the teachers 
must speak and write English, it is a fair 
implication that the proceedings of dis- 
trict meetings should be conducted as far 
as possible, and especially recorded, in 
English. If the proceedings are in some 
other language, it does not follow that 


Now must this be paid to the | 


nal of Education. 


| they are illegal, but it might be a suffi- 
cient reason for setting them aside, if a 
| portion of the voters complained that 
thev could not understand them. In case 
| the voters speak two different languages, 
|some one who understands both should 
| be appointed to interpret. 

Q. If 12 ballots are cast reading, 
“John Smith, District Clerk,” 1 ballot 
|reading, “ Wm. Brown, District Clerk,” 

and 24 reading simply “ Wm. Brown,” is 
Smith or Brown elected ? 

A. If only aclerk was being voted for, 
and it was well understood what was 
going on, it may reasonably be presumed 
that it was the “intention” of the voters 
who cast the 24 ballots to vote for Brown, 
and that a court would so decide, on a quo 
warranto, and consider him elected. (12 
| Wis., 551.) 
| Q. There being a tie in the vote for 
clerk, the out going clerk and director 
appointed one of the candidates, the 
treasurer opposing, and the town clerk 
afterwards appointed the other. Which 
is entitled to the office ? 

A. The latter, if either. An out-going 
officer has no power to help appoint his 
successor. So longas he acts, or can act, 
which is ten days after annual meeting, 
there is no vacancy to be filled. An elec- 
tion, if consummated, is to fill a prospect- 
ive vacancy. There being a tie, at the 
election, the old director and treasurer 
could appoint, up to the end of twenty 
days after the annual meeting. Failing 
to do this, the town clerk would then ap- 
point. 

Q. 
ists in a district which is embraced in an 
incorporated village, and the board fails 
‘to fill it, can the village clerk then do it? 
| A. No such power is given him by 
| any statute. The town clerk would fill 
the vacancy. 

Q. Cana non resident of a district be 
lawfully elected clerk ? 


| 
| 


If avacancy in a district office ex- 





A. It must be held that he is ineligi- 
ble. 
Q. A few voters elected a clerk; but 


more coming in, the vote was re-consid- 
ered, and another man elected, four to 
one. Was the last election legal and 
valid ? 
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A. It may reasonably be so held. It 
was the just expression of the wish of 
the majority of the voters at the meeting. 

Q. A year ago it was voted to have 
the “annual meeting hereafter the first 
Wednesday in September ;” but on look- 
ing at section 17, I called the meeting the 
last Monday in September, as usual. Was 
I right? 

A. Certainly; no annual meeting is 
legal unless held at that time, or, the last 
Monday in August, as provided in section 
17, or, the second Monday in July, if the 
district has a graded school. It would 
be better if the law required all annual 


| . Our district having to build, has 
| had only 88 days school; can we not draw 
|money? It seemed a waste to keep up 
ithe school in harvest, when the large 
| scholars were at work, both girls and 
| boys. 

|; <A. The State Superintendent is au- 
| thorized to apportion money to a district 
‘which has maintained school less than 
100 days, only when “some unusual and 
| unlooked for cause has prevented.” If a 
district has to build, that is not unusual 
| or unlooked for, neither is harvest time. 
| Of course the district has a burden to 
| bear, but it must brace up manfully and 


school meetings to be held at one and the} bear it. It would be well to so arrange 


same time, and the last time mentioned is | 
the best of the three. 
rangement breeds confusion. 


Q. Our district voted not to have any | 


school; what can be done? 

A. Such a vote is null and void. A 
district must maintain a school five 
months. If if does not vote the money 
by the first Monday in November (sec. 62) 
the board must attend to raising money, 
as provided in sub-section sévth, p. 45. If 


district and board both defy the law, or | 
neglect to act, the district is in two years , 


to be extinguished. (Sec. 16.) 

Q. No notice of annual mecting was 
posted ; five voters met and voted to have 
no school; what can be done ? 

A. Have a special meeting called to 
do the necessary business, and vote the 
taxes needed. Mind you go according to 
section 21. The town clerk can fill any | 
vacant district office, if the board did not. | 

Q. Should the names of non-resident 
tax-payers be returned, under section 62? 

A. Yes, if they are known or can be 
ascertained. If the clerk can do no bet- 
ter, he can give a description of the prop- 
erty to be taxed, and state that the name | 
of the owner is unknown. 

Q. Must I, as clerk, return a tax ille- 
gally voted, to the town clerk ? 

A. You are not required to determine | 
tha legality of taxes voted. Your will | 
obey the letter of the law if you return | 
all taxes voted. (Sec. 62.) Any tax-payer | 
can resist the payment of a tax deemed | 
illegal. 





} 
| 


| 
| 
} 


The present ar-/| and hot weather. 


school terms as to exclude harvest time 


Q, By neglect of the officers to have 
school commence early enough, our dis- 
trict failed to have five months school. Is 
there any remedy—cannot the district 
draw money ? 

A. There is no provision of law which 
fairly justifies the apportionment of mon- 
‘ey in such acase. The board may be lia- 
ble for its neglect; but to allow money in 
such cases would be too much like a pre- 


mium on neglect. 

Q. Must a district vote money cnough 
for five months school without the aid of 
' the state money ? 

A. The requirement of the law is 
simply that the district must have had at 
least five month (100 days) school the pre- 
vious school year, and that the last money 
received from the state shall have been 
used towards the teacher's wages. Since 
this money is usually received in July or 
August it is wise to so arrange matters 
that it shall be on hand, at annual meet- 
ings, to commence a new year with, and 
the district should then liberally vote the 
necessary additional amount for the year. 

Q. A deed for a site was promised to 
our district, but is now refused. What 
can be done? 

A. If the promise is susceptible of 
proof, perhaps it could be enforced by 
law, but the district can proceed under 
sections 78-85. 

Q. We voted $800 to build a school 
house, but had not obtained the previous 
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consent of the town board. 
since signified their consent. 
ficient? 

A. The law is interpreted to require 
the previous consent of the town board, 
and to cut off cavil, and proceed safely, it 
is better to call a special meeting, and vote 
the money on the basis of consent actu- 
ally given. 

Q. Our district built a new school 
house, all but seats, but at annual meet- 
ing refused to raise money for new seats, 
and voted to use the old ones. These are 
unsuitable and insufficient in number; 
cannot the board buy new ones ? 

A. Perhaps you can, under section 49, 


They have 
Is this suf- 


as they will go, and get as many others 
made as are needed, and not torisk a 
quarrel or law suit by buying all new 
If however, you find the old ones 
really cannot be used, have aspecial meet- 
ing called, and try again for new ones. 

Q. Would it be lawful for a district to 
vote a tax of $60 for the purpose of fur- 
nishing school apparatus at a_ special 
meeting, called for the purpose and have 
the amount included in the next assess- 
ment, provided, the meeting was held 
within thirty days? 

A. The proceeding would all be law- 
ful. 

Q. Our school house having been dis- 
used for some time, 2 man has moved in 
with his family; another man took the 
stove, etc. How can we recover posses- 
sion? 

A. Of the school house, perhaps un- 
der chapter 151, revised statutes, section 
2, or by ejectment, thatis if the district 
has a title; of the other property, by re- 
plevin, or an action for its value. 

Q. We happen to have two school 
houses in our district, and have some- 
times had two schools. Now, we think 
only one is need, but the county superin- 
tendent says there must be two. Must 
we conform to his direction ? 

A. He probably meant that if you 
have two school houses you should use 
them both. This however is a matter for 
the district to determine. If you some. 
times need two, it isnotimproper to have 


ones. 


;such branches, under section 
but I advise you to use the old seats, as far 
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two. If you have ceased to need more 
than one, the other should be disposed of 
as provided in section 47. 

Q. Two members of the board bought 
some maps without consulting the third, 
but the district voted to pay for them; is 
this legal? 

A. It was not legal for the board to 
purchase in that way, (section 48), but the 
district having sanctioned the purchase 
and accepted the maps, has estopped 
itself from any complaint. 

Q. Cana district board introduce al- 
gebra, etc., if the district votes against it? 

A. The board has power to introduce 
but 
should exercise the power very discreetly, 
and consider well the wants of the ma- 


jority of the pupils. 


Q. What course is tobe pursued when 
the district board has bought apparatus, 
and at the annual meeting the voters re- 
fuse to allow the account, or even calla 
special meeting for consideration of the 
action of the board, and declare that the 
district will not pay for the apparatus ? 

A. If the apparatus has been legally 
purchased, under section 48, the clerk is 
to “include the amount of such purchase 
in the next annual tax,” and the tax-pay- 
ers will have to pay the tax. The district 
is holden for the purchase. 

Q. A majority of the patrons request 
us that our former teacher be retained, 
and he was hired another year, but at the 
annual meeting the district “aunuled” 
the contract, could they do this? 

A. A district has no power, at annual 
meeting, to make orannul a contract with 
ateacher. Itis not usual to hire a teach- 
er before annual meeting; but if request- 
ed, as you say, no ground of complaint 
seems to exist. The objection to it is 
that it anticipates the judgment of the 
new incoming member of the board, and 
seems discourteous to him. All the im- 
plications of the school law are that con- 
tracts run for a term, or for the usual 
school year. If a contract is made to 
thus extend beyond the close of the 
school year, it would be well to make its 
obligation subject to the endorsement of 
the annual meeting, or the incoming 
board. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
BUSINESS MATTERS. 


(as° Those whose subscriptions are still 
due for 1874, or for a longer period, will 
confer. a favor by remitting the amount 
due without delay. 

(a Those who for any reason wish to 
discontinue, at the close of 1874, will 
please notify us, on receipt of the Decem- 
ber number, or before. 

(3° Please don’t forget this, or we shall 
go on printing a January number for you. 


Immediately after mailing a number, | 


work commences on the next one, and 
contributors should take note of this, as 
matter for a number may be pretty much 
all in type before an article intended for 
that number arrives. 





Are Wisconsin Teachers Fitted for their Business? 





In a short article copied on a former 


page from a La Crosse paper, our friend | to five months. 


“R” makes some pertinent observations 
on some of the benefits that would be 
likely to result to the country schools, 
from the adoption of the “ town system ;” 
particularly in the matter of improved 
methods, supervision, etc. These obser- 
vations we are glad to reprint, and wish 


that he and many others would thorough- | 


ly ventilate, and warmly press the subject 
in their respective localities. 

But in the same article “R.”’ comes to the 
defence of the teachers of the State 
against what he seems to regard as an 
aspersion upon them by Hon. Mr. Kuntz, 
at the Association in July. Mr. Kuntz 
was invited to be there, and to say some- 
thing on the subject of “county acade- 
mies.” In the course of his remarks 
showing the need of such schools to help 
improve our common school teachers, he 


said “nine-tenths of them are not fit for | 


their business.” Possibly he qualified the 
declaration by the word “ wholly,” as R. 
quotes. There is a sense of course in 
which the words may be considered op- 
probious. We did not understand him to 
use words in that sense, but to mean that 
nine-tenths of our teachers are not fitted 
for their work. “R.” calls this in ques- 





| 
| 
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tion, and while he admits that they are 
not as well fitted as they ought to be, 
though this he says is true of all profes. 
sions, he seems to think the “town sys- 
tem,” with better supervision, etc., would 
cure most of the defects. We agree with 
Mr. Kuntz in the general proposition that 
the great body of our teachers are not 
fitted for their work, and in presenting 
some reasons for this opinion we think 
we are maintaining the cause and best 
interests of the teachers themselves, as 
well as of the schools. 

The number of teachers now employed 
yearly in our common schools is nearly 
or quite nine thousand. Now in other 
matters, persons who are fitted for a busi- 
ness, generally follow it, and follow it 
exclusively, and permanently. » But while 
we employ some 9,000 teachers in the 
year, we require only about 5,000. Of 
course therefore a large number are em- 
ployed only part of the year—say three 
This has a bad look for 
the probable fitness of those employed. 
These one term teachers are engaged in 
something else the greater part of the 


year. Some are at work, some are at 
school. The teaching is an incidental, 


subordinate matter—to earn a little mon- 
ey, Which is right in itself; but the aim 
of life is something else. What would 
be thought of the probable fitness of sev- 
eral thousand persons to perform any 
other important business for which they 
should thus ephemerally offer themselves, 
very many never having been engaged in 
it before, and many others never expect- 
ing to engage in it again? 

But as to teachers, this fitful ephemeral 
way of pursuing the business is not the 
worst of it. Did those who teach in the 
winter only, or in the summer only, con- 
tinue thus to teach, semi-annually, as a 
permanent alternating with 
something else, that would very much 
improve the aspect of things. But un- 
fortunately this is not so. With some 
happy exceptions, our teachers are tran- 
sient. After a term or two, perhaps three 
or four terms, generally alternating with 
something else, they drop the business. 
In fact they never made it a business; 


business, 
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never intended to follow it; never made 
any preparation to follow it, except so far 
as to be able to secure a certificate. 
no aspersion to say that such teachers 
cannot be fitted for their work; but such 
is the character and description of nine 
tenths of our teachers. They teach be- 
cause they are the only class of persons, 
as arule, who are expected or solicited 
to teach, and no different class of teach- 
ers could be had for the wages offered. 
This brings us to notice, in the next 
place, that most of our teachers are young 
persons, many of them quite young, and al- 
together too youthful for such a business, 
even if we could suppose them otherwise 
fitted for it. Those of more mature age 


are largely embraced in the one-tenth, | 


who, like “f.,”” make it a permanent oc- 
cupation. Deducting this class, in which 
we include these summer or winter teach- 
ers Who keep on teaching with some de- 
gree of permanence, and we suppose the 
average age of the great body of our 
teachers is not more than eighteen or 
nineteen years. They are persons who 
have but recently left school, or are still 
attending school. 


Of course therefore they have never 


fitted themselves for the business of teach- | 
Persons who are regarded as fitted | 


ing. 
for any other kind of business, requiring 


intelligence and skill, are supposed to | 


have gone through some regular course 
of preparation and training for it. Does 
aman find or expect employment as a 
lawyer or physician, dentist or photo- 
grapher, engineer or surveyor, who has 
no knowledge of the business in either 
case? Who has spent no time in learning 
it? Itis true a few of our teachers have 
graduated from a normal school; and 
many more have spent aterm or a year 
in one. But even a full normal course is 
at present but a modicum of “theory and 
practice,” acquired by the pupil while 
spending most of his time in the ordinary 
studies of a common or high school. The 
graduates themselves obtain only a partial 
and imperfect training for their work, 
and moreover are not employed in our 
common country schools. The teachers 
in the normal schools often complain that 


It is | 
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| they have to make most of the pupils who 
| come to them tolerable scholars, teach 
them how to study, before they can do 
/much of anything towards making them 
skillful teachers; and by this time they 
leave. The normal schools are doing 
what they can, under the circumstances, 
Local schools of academic grade would 
send them better material to work on. 

The trouble about this whole matter is 
with public sentiment and established 
custom. Public sentiment demands that 
a clergyman, a teacher of religion, shall 
have gone through a course of profes. 
sional preparation for his work, preceded 
moreover by a suitable course of Cisci- 
plinary study and literary culture. Un- 

fortunately public sentiment does not de- 

| mand this in teachers of youth. Of 
| course some of our teachers are educated 
| persons; of them indeed are 
| highly educated. But the point is that 
| custom allows people, old or young, to 
| take up the business of teaching, whether 
‘in common school, academy or college, 
| without any professional training, and 
| does not allow it in regard to any other 
| business, unless it be the merest manual 
|labor. No wonder then that nine-tenths 
of our common school teachers are not 
fitted for their business. They have no 
motive or encouragement to be. They 
cannot afford to be, for the wages paid 
for their services. They have no induce- 
ment to regard or to make teaching a 
business. And in addition to all this, 
there is a natural and we suppose inevi- 
table cause for the termination of the 
services of more than two-thirds of our 
teachers, (that is to say, nearly all our 
female teachers, and that very often just 
about the time they have acquired some 
skill by experience,) and that cause is 
marriage. 

But it will be said that we have quite a 
good many permanent teachers who, al- 
though they began without any previous 
professional preparation, have learned a 
good deal by experience. This is true, 
and “ pity "tis tis true.” It cannot be de- 
nied that a business may be learned, after 
a sort, by taking it up and practising it, 
without any previous instruction or pre- 





some 


! 
| 
| 
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| 
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paration; but this is contrary to common | 
sense and common usage in other things. | 
We do not put our cloth into the hands of | 
aman who has taken up the shears and | | 
the goose for the nonce, nor do we sub- | 
mit our teeth toa man who hangs out a) 
dentist’s “ shingle,” with no other knowl. | | 
edge of the business than that acquired | 
by having his own teeth drawn or filled. | 
We do not deny that a man may become | 
askillful tailor or dentist after spoiling 
enough cloth or teeth, just as the London | 
occulist became skillful by “spoiling a/ 
bushel of eyes;” but is this a good way 
for teachers to learn their business? If 
some considerable number of our teach- | 
ers have thus become tolerably well fitted | 
for the work we can still say they were | 
not and are not yet properly fitted. And} 
then the mischief of it is that a good | 
share, even of our best teachers, who have 
thus learned their business by experience 
find so little encouragement to continue 
in it that they leave it for something that 
“pays better,” just about the time that 
they are able to render valuable service. 
We cannot better close the discussion 
of this point than by quoting a few sen- 
tences from the admirable Essay of Miss 
Swart, on “ Primary Instruction,” printed 
in thisnumber—which article, by the way, 
may very appropriately be read, together 
with that by J. P. B., on “ Hiring Teach- 
ers,” after reading R’s. Miss Swart says: 


That this [primary instruction] is a work 
of great importance, requiring careful, 
thoughtful laborers, need not be argued 
before an enlightened audience. * * * 
Aman who calls himself a watchmaker | 
may set to work among the delicate wheels | 
and springs of your waich with the best | 
of intentions, and yet bring ruin upon its 
nicely-adjusted mechanism. * * 

Society, in self-defense, cannot aff om to| | 
employ unwitting workmen—can no more | 
afford it in its schools than in its work- | 
shops; cannot as well, since mistrained | 
minds can work more evil in the world | 
than misshapen matter. 

| 

In these remarks no disparagement is | 
intended of our young teachers—for most 
of them are young. They will compare 
most favorably with any equal number of 
persons of similar age and position in 


life. They are greatly to be commended | 
3—Vol. IV, No. 11. 








for their zeal and faithfulness. Their 
work is quite as good as could reason- 
ably be expected. Male teachers are paid 
the princely sum of $43.33, and female 
| teachers $27.04 a month, which is a good 
deal less than the wages of skillful and 
trained workers in wood, iron, leather or 
cloth, who have really learned their busi- 
ness. This seems to show that people 
deem the development and shaping of 
their children’s minds and morals of less 
importance than the fashioning of their 
shoes and clothes. 

Ve intended some remarks in reply to 
“R” about the education given in the 
common schools, but have room at pres- 
ent to say only that while there is unques- 
tionably a wide diffusion of intelligence 
and culture among the people of the 
northern states, it was not gained in the 
common school-room. X*ultitudes who 
attend the common schools never go be- 
yond a meager and imperfect knowledge 
of “the three R’s,” and it is with diffi- 
culty that they cither read, write or cipher 
with facility, in after life. As for geog- 
raphy or grammar, they are entirely in- 
nocent of both. If a large number have 
facility and some thoroughness in the 
common branches, and even in higher 
ones, and have really become educated 
persons, in some tolerable degree, that is, 
have reached a fuir mental development 
and culture, it has been accomplished 
through agencies outside and beyond the 
common schools and the instruction ordi- 
narily given in them. But our other half 


ee . ; mn 
| discussed this point sufliciently, perhaps, 


last month 


What the Town System Would Do for Us. 





It were a sad mistake to imagine that 


| the ‘town system ” can of itself cure all 


the ills our school system is heirto. It 
is in the nature of a change that would 
enable us to make the most of what we 
have. It would open a wide range of 
potentialities that are simply out of the 
question on our present plan; but it 
would not give to teachers age, experi- 
ence or skill which they did not possess 
before; nor to pupils brains; nor to the 
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people wisdom. Letus see what it would 
do, or at least render feasible: 

I. It would be a great saving of time and 
expense. A town with ten districts now 
requires the services of thirty school 
officers, besides the town clerk and town 
supervisors, to manage school affairs; 
‘under the “town system ”’ a town would 
‘have hoard of ten directors, who would 
‘not only'dd all the business now requir- 
ing thirty-fonr men, but do it much het- 
‘ter, because the board would be made up 
‘of intelligent persons from different parts 
of the town, who would act with more 
zea) ‘and interest, and most of the work 
“weld in fact be done by the executive 
Sommittee of three, who would make it 
a matter of study and attend to it wisely 
and efficiently. What is now done occa- 
sionally for a single district would be 
done for all districts—at least in every- 
town wise enough and fortunate enough 
to get a good board and out of the board 
a good committee. Here then would be 
a great saving and great improvement at 
the same time. 

This economy would be further pro- 
moted in the fact that instead of ten 
noisy school meetings, and ten excited 
elections, and a large sprinkling of spe- 
cial meetings, with a great abundance of 
irritation and difficulty, the sub-districts 
having each quietly elected its clerk, and 
made its requests and recommendations, 
that would be the end of it; and the 
board of directors would go on and do 
the rest, acting for the whole town, as one 
school district, and for general good of 
all, as a city school board now acts. 

2. A great share of the present friction of 
the system would be removed. Now, on 
our single or independent district plan, 
there is noend to disputes about district 
boundaries and the propriety or lawful- 
ness of district meetings. Besides the 
appeals continually taken to the State 
Superintendent, there are numerous dis- 
trict quarrels going on that greatly dis- 
turb the peace of neighborhoods 
as well as injure the schools. Most 
of this trouble would be done away 
with by the change. For every man would 
pay simply a town school tax, and his 
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property would be in no one sub-district 
more than another for the purposes of 
taxation, (with an exception presently to 
be noted,) and his children would attend 
the school which might be most conven- 
ient and suitable at the time, changing 
from one to another, without trouble, 
if there were good reason. 

3. There would be uniformity in taxation, 
and less tax to pay. This has been so 
often illustrated in the JouRNAL that it 
need not be dwelt upon here. As it is, 
the tax in one part of the town may be 
fourfold what it is im another. This is 
unjust, because public schools are for the 
public good; and the schools as a whole 
cost more than need to, (or ought to for 
the benefit received), because there is no 
general system about the matter, and no 
possibility of so arranging the schools 
and terms as promote economy. 

4. The schools would be uniform, or at 
least more nearly so. Atpresent there may 





be a good school in one district and a 
| miserable one in the next; partly on ac- 
| count of difference in wealth, partly be- 
cause of difference in zeal, intelligence 
and school interest. Under the other 
system, all the schools would or might be 
as good as the best noware. It would be 
the business and the aim of an efficient 
town board andsexecutive committee to 
make them so. 

5. The schools could be graded. With 
slight exceptions, this is now out of the 
question. Each well settled town might 
have, and after a little naturally would 
have, under the new system, at least one 
central school, which, while having one 
or two lower departments for the younger 
pupils of the neighborhood, would em- 
brace a higher department, answering to 
what is called a “grammar school,” or 
“high school,” for all the more advanced 
pupils of the whole town who should 
choose to attend. The extent and features 
of the gradation of the schools would de- 
pend upon the absence or presence of vil- 
lages, and their number and location; 
but something could always be done in 
this way as soon as a town is tolerably 
well settled. 

6. This would lead to a regular course of 











study, which is now out of the question, 
it being at the caprice of pupils, teachers 
and parents, and constantly changing as 
teachers are changed. There would be 
uniformity very soon for the county also, 
and there might be, to a great extent, for 
the State. And hence, if a family should 
move, the children would immediately 
begin where they left off; and it is fair 
to assume that pupils would, on the ave- 
rage, under such an improved system, 
learn twice as much as they now do. 
For in the next place, 

7. We would have better teachers and teach- 
ing. The board would employ teachers as 
a corps, for their fitness, and not because 
they are neices, or wives’ sisters; they 
would, also, to some extent, be able to 
employ them by the year, or at all events 
retain them when tound to be good teach- 
ers. There could ordinarily be at least 
one skilled and experienced teacher in 
each town, who would have charge of the 
principal school, and would give direc- 
tions and character to all the teaching, 
frequently meeting the teachers on Satur- 
day, and, as occasion required, visiting 
their schools with the town superintend- 
ent—that is, the secretary of the town 
board. Here then would be the proper 
field for the graduates of our normal 
schools, who, with this stiumulus, would 
soon quadruple in number and advance 
in attainments. In this way the normal 
schools would be brought in direct and 
vital and systematic contact with the 
schools, which is not now the case, to 
any great extent, except by the institutes. 

8. Much better supervision would be se- 
cured. This has been shown by “R” in 
this number. The town inspector or su- 
perintendent would exercise an intelli- 
gent oversight of the schools, and could 
make the clerk of each sub-district useful 
as his right-hand man, just as he himself 
would sustain the same relation to the 
county superintendent. And thus the 
work of supervision would be systemized 
and amount to something. At present 
the county superintendent may be called 
the right arm and the district board the 
fingers, but there is no hand between 
them. 
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2. School houses would be improved- The 
township law, as it stands, (section 35,) 
judiciously provides for the equalization 
of the cost of school houses, and as new 
ones became necessary the board would 
act more judiciously than districts and 
district boards now do generally in re- 
gard to site plan, construction, seating, 
warming, ventilation, etc. The tendency 
of the system would be to reduce the 
number of sub-districts, and, therefore, of 
school houses; and to bring into exist- 
ence a much better, and, in the end, 
cheaper class of buildings, because they 
would be more wisely built. 

10. More and better apparatus would be 
obtained, and at less cost; and the 
schools would be uniformly supplied, as 
needed. The same may be said of 
books, which are simply a part of the 
apparatus of the school, and should be 
bought as such, and loaned to the pupils, 
(unless any should prefer to buy and own 
them); and being bought in quantity, at 
wholesale prices, for the whole town, the 
expense would be greatly diminished, 
and the constant trouble for lack of 
books and want of uniformity brought to 
an end. 

11. Lown libraries would naturally and 
readily connect themselves with the town 
system, to the great advantage of all 
concerned, and to the vast enhancement 
of the means of mental culture, which 
would react powerfully on the teachers 
and the schools. 

12. Lastly, we could get some reliable sta- 
tistics. Atpresent wecannot. Thisisthe 
universal testimony and complaint. 
With a good town secretary, this matter 
would at once be set right, to the great 
joy of the county superintendents and the 
writer of these notes, and his successors. 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE TOWN SYSTEM. 

No human system is perfect. The 
“town system’? would not, by its own 
inherent virtues, make each school a para- 
dise. It would require intelligent, ac- 
tive interest. It opens great possibilities 
which are not to be realized in the pres- 
ent system, except in rare, isolated cases. 
It renders it practicable to make the 
schools generally very much better in 
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every respect than they now are. 
there are some disadvantages or imper- 
fections to be noted. 

1. The eis inertia that pertains to a con- 
siderable body of people would interfere | 
with rapid improvement. At first it | 
might happen that while the general | 
average would be improved, the excel | 
lence of some individual schools would | 
be lowered. The little garden, now so | 





carefully cultivated, being thrown into} the school districts, each embracing 


the common field, would temporarily be | 
less productive of its choice fruit. But 
this is a brief sacrifice that such a district 
should be willing to make for the gen- 
eral good, 
the whole field of the town a garden. 

9 


graphical divisions for school purposes, 
nor indeed for any other purpose. 
part of a town may be separated from the 
rest by a swamp, but directly in contact 
with another town. Such infelicities 
arise from the very convenient custom 
which is often absurd in its results—of 
almost always making town and county 
lines couform to the township and sec- 
tion lines run by the government survey- 
ors. On the prairies, this does well 
enough generally, but not always where 
the county is rough. 

But this cannot be helped at once. 
The time may come when education will 
be deemed of enough importance to lead 
to the proper districting of the entire 
State for educational purposes, including 
normal districts, superintendent districts, 
each with s school of academic grade, 
and the unit of the school district, an- 
swering to a town. The sub-districts 
would be the decimals. Until then, some 
expedient like the independent districts 
in Iowa and Pennsylvania would afford 
a modification of a uniform town arrange- 
ment, where especially needed. 

3. As the law now stands, section 36, 
so far as it relates to villages, is an objec- 
tion, not to the system itself, but to its 
adoption in certain towns. This should 
be changed. It is in towns having a 
central village that the town system could 
at once most usefully and successfully 
be adopted. 
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The effort should be to make | lead to 
. Towns are not always the best geo- | 
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We do not think of any other serious 
objections that can be urged. Those 
mentioned are curable. The enlightened 
educational sentiment of the whole coun- 
try is strongly in favor of a town system. 
There must be a unit answerable to this 
to secure efficiency in the administration 
of school affairs. Being recently in 
Tennessee, we found that the idea had 
been acted on there, and it was thought 
L 


| 


‘ 
ra 


number of schools, under one board, and 
corresponding to what are known as 
| “civil districts,’ which are, we suppose, 
/eletion precints more especially, would 
the introduction of regular 
| towns, as in the Northern States. 


| PROF. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 





We suppose most of our readers inter- 
ested in such matters have read this 
remarkable address. It has, not unnatu- 
rally, provoked a large amount of com- 
ment. Having given an adverse, but as 
we think very just, criticism upon it, on 
a former page, from Dr. Holland, we 
quote here from Prof. Youmans, in the 
Popular Science Monthly, who, of course, 
defends brother Tyndall. He says: 

Prof. Tyndall claims that there 
great deal more in this mysterious and 
unfathomable something which we call 
matter, than has been hitherto allowed; 
he sees in it “the promise and potency of 
every form and quality of life.’ Much 
horror has been expressed at this state- 
ment, but the expressions seem to us quite 
gratuitous. We should like to know what 
form or quality of life there is, that is not 
manifested in matter, and is not, therefore, 
to be ranked among its potentialities. All 
living things are material things; all or- 
ganized creatures are constituted of ma- 
terial elements; and, throughout the scale 
of life, vital, chemical and physical pow- 
ers are corelated in inextricable compli- 
cation, and displayed through a substra- 
tum of ponderable constituents. Of the 
sixty-odd chemical elements, four are 
chiefly concerned in the maintenance of 
life; they constitute the mass of all livin, 
things, and have long been classified us 
organogens—generators of organization. 
The mutations of these elements involve 
the cycles of life. Earth, sea, and air are 
filled with myriads of vital forms, and 
through countless millions of years the 
earth has swarmed with them, while 


is a 
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whole rocky systems are made up cf their | 

material remnants. When the microscope 
was invented, and the frontiers of old ob- 
servation were crossed, a new world of 
life was discovered; and, as the powers 
of the instrument were improved, minuter 
creatures were disclosed, grade after grade 
until organisms were found not the mil- 
lionth of an inch in diameter. Those 
who deny spontaneous generation, or 
or that living beings are directly engen- 
dered out of matter, are only able to do 
so by prolonging their vision beyond the 
sensible evidence, and assuming that Na- 
ture is pervaded by infinitely tenuous, in- | 
scrutable, though still material life- 
germs. But, whatever the processes by | 
which Nature breaks into this multitud.. | 
nous life, it is undoubtedly done through | 
an inflexible system of law. There is no 
irregularity, caprice, or miracle, about it; 
itis a phase of the established order of 
things, and vital effects can no more be | 
disassociated from the properties and 
powers of matter than can chemical or 
physical effects. 





In another paragraph, he says: 


The narrow limits of Prof. Tyndall’s 
address, the greatness of the questions it | 
raised, and the diversity of views to which | 
it has given rise, seem to have led to much | 
erroneous interpretation of the document. 
Many newspapers have charged that the 
speech is an unprecedented “and unwar. | 
ranted aggression upon ground to which | 
science has no lawful claim, and even the | 
Scientific American describes the position | 

taken by Prof. Tyndall as a “sudden in- 
vasion of the neutral territory lying be- 
tween scientific and religious thought.” 
The passage that has been most constant- 
ly quoted and relied upon, to show that 
Prof. Tyndall has quit his own field and 
intruded into that which belongs to reli- 
gion, is where he speaks of “ prolonging 
his vision across the boundary of the ex- 
perimental evidence.” But it is easy to 
show that this passage W ill bear no such 
construction; that is, what Prof. Tyndall 
proposes to do is, exactly what all men 
of science have been about these hundred 
years. 


ON THE SIDE OF THE LADIES. 


Prof. Cairnes, is out against the views 
of Mr. Smith, an English writer, who is 
strongly opposed to “woman suffrage.” 
We think Mr. Smith’s position is sound, 
so far as his argument relating to the fam- 
ily is concerned. It does not at all fol- 
low, because it would be well for women, 
and men too for that matter, to take a 





| which Mr. 


/ that the family 
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more intelligent interest in politics, that 
married ladies should go to the polls, and 
perhaps vote against their husbands. At 
present, the preservation of the integrity, 
harmony, and sacredness of the family is 
more needed than an additional amount 
of voting, which would not be likely to 
change the general result. Let these 


ladies, if they can, teach and convert 
| their husbands at home. But hear the 
Professor: 


I now turn toa side of the question on 
Smith lays very great stress, 
and ot which Iam not in the least dis- 
posed to underrate the importance—the 
extension of the suffrage to married wo- 
men. I donot yield to Mr. Smith, or to 
any one, in the firmuess of my conviction 
is at the bottom of our 
existing civilization, and I should, for my 
part, regard as dearly purchased any gain 
in material or political well-being which 
should introduce a jar or weakness into 
this pivot of oursocial system. But I be- 
| lieve that to open political life to women, 
ifar from being fraught with the disas- 
trous consequences Mr. Smith anticipates, 

| would, taking things in their entire scope, 

| be productive of quite opposite effects. 
If 1 were asked to name the principal ele- 
ment of weakness in the family as things 
now stand, I should have no hesitation in 
| pointing to the want of sufficient subjects 
of common interest between man and wo- 


man. It is owing to this that matrimo- 
nial engagements are entered into so 


rarely on the basis of any broad intellect- 
ual sympathy, such as might furnish some 
security for lasting affection, and so often 
at the bidding of impulses and fancies 
that do not outlive the honey- moon; and 
it is owing to the same cause that so very 
large a proportion of the lives of most 
husbands and wives are spent practically 
apart, with little or no knowledge on the 
part of either of the objects or aims that 
engross the greater portion of the other’s 
thoughts and energies. That under such 
circumstances the marriage-tie is, on the 
whole, maintained as well as it is, seems 
rather matter for wonder; and to argue 
that the introduction of a new source of 
very profound common interest for hus- 
band and wife must of necessity weaken 
the bond, is, in my opinion, to evince a 
singular inability to appreciate the real 
dangers now besetting the institution. It 
is true, no doubt, that every new subject 
of common interest for husband and wife 
must, from the nature of the case, consti- 
tute also a new possible occasion for dis- 
agreement; but, if this is to be accounted 
a good reason for excluding women from 
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politics, they might with equal justice 
be excluded from literature, from the fine 
arts, from every thing in which men also 
take an interest—above all, from religion. 
The value of these several pursuits as | 
bonds and cements of married life is just | 
in proportion to the degree of common 
interest which husbands and wives take 
in them, and just in the same proportion 
also is the possible danger that they may 
become the grounds of dissension.—Pop- 
ular Sctence Monthly for November. | 

CURIOSITIES OF SPELLING.—The follow- 
ing are some of the curiosities of spelling, 
selected from sixty papers handed in the 
last day of an Institute. “It hardly seems 
possible,” says the editor of the place, 
“ that any one whoever read a newspaper, 
should make such fearful work at spell- 
ing. Notice the ingenuity used in not 
spelling the word:” 

Axcono.t.—Alchohal, alchaol, alchol, 
alchilol, alcohal, alcohl, alchal, alchahol, 
alcolhol. 

BurEeavu.—Beauro, beuro, 
beaureau. 

Dysprpsta.—Dispepia, dyspepsya, dis- 
peptia, dyspeptia. 

CrocuetT.—Croched, crochay, croshade, 
crocha, chroecht, crotchet, chrochet, chro- 
quetcha. 

DuruaM Hiiu.—Durun Hill, Duram 
Hill, Derm Hill, Dirhim Hill, Derum 
Hill, Dirin Hill, Durhan Hill. 

GENESEE.—Jenasee, Genessee, Gennes- 
see. 

Orrawa.—Otowa, Ottoway. 

TENNESSEE. — Tennennsee, 
Tenesce. 

TERRIBLE.—Terable, terrable. 

Rio JANEIRO.—Rio Jenero, Rio Gena- 
ero, Rio Janaira, Rio Jaero, Rio Janero, 
Rio Jinaro, Rio Janero, Rio Janerio. 

MontTerey.— Monterray, Monteray, 
Monterie, Montrey, Montery, Montaria, 
Monterra. 

PuysIciAN.—Physian, phasition, phy- 
sitian. 

KErROSENE.—Kerocien, keaosine, karo- 
sene, kersine, kerocene, keroseen, Kero- 
scen, keroscene, carocone, keroseen, car- 
osine, kerosine. 

We omit to mention the geographical 


beaurow, 


Tenisee, 








locality of this performance. But for 
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condensed spelling, commend us to the 
young lady in Leavenworth, who wrote: 
“ Dere Jon— cometafpastate.” 
We trust that “Jon” was there at 8:80. 
Morrors, for the school-room: 
“Who does the best he can, does well.” 
“Better be alone than in bad company.” 
“ Be slow to promise,quick to perform!” 
“Think, speak and act the truth!” 
“The truly good are the truly happy!” 
‘“* As we sow so shall we reap!” 
“ He liveth long who liveth well!” 
“ Always ready!” 
“T will never be late!” 
“ By perseverance we overcome difficul- 
ties!” 
“ Strive to please!” 
“ Learn to wait!” 
“Dare to do right!” 
“T can, if I will!” 
“A fault confessed is half mended!” 


Drawine.—We are indebted to “ Ped,” 
in the Waukesha Freeman, for articles on 
Drawing, and shall continue them. They 
promise to be plain and practical. We 
do not know who the writer is, but pre- 
sume the facts stated below had something 
to do with giving motion to his pen: 

The success which has attended the in- 
troduction of Drawing into the Public 
Schools of this city has already drawn 
the attention of leading educators to this 
subject, and efforts are being made in 
different parts of the State to introduce it 
there. The subject is already systemati- 
cally taught in the Normal Schools and 
in the University, and has just been in- 
troduced at the Lawrence University at 
Appleton. County Superintendents are 
anxious to do something, and some have 
already been successful. Among the lat- 
ter we might mention I. N. Stewart, of 
Waukesha. At the Fall Institute, he en- 
gaged Mr. Zimmermann, our Superintend- 
ent of Drawing, to give the teachers 
instruction and such drill as would enable 
them to commence the work in their 
schools. Although this instruction was 
given on a Saturday, nearly all of the 
teachers remained. Mr. Stewart himself 
became one of the pupils and worked as 
enthusiastically as the rest. He promised 
to assist his teachers to the best of his 
ability, and we confidently believe that 
we shall soon see the fruits of the seed 
sown at that Institute —Milwaukee Public 
School Record. 
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QUESTION Box.—A question box should 
be found in every school room where 
pupils of higher grades assemble for in- 
struction. We will give no reason, but 
will publish some of the most important 
questions and our way of answering thus 
far received. ‘Which is proper, spoons- 
full or spoonfulls?’ Ans.—Neither. 
spoonfuls is right. ‘Who is President of 
the Senate?’ Ans.—The Vice President; 
at the present time Henry Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, fills that office. “How 
many words in the English language ?” 
Ans.—About 70,000. “What privileges 
have members of Congress, and what ex- 
ceptions?” Ans.—Freedom from arrest, 
free speech, back pay, &c., &., receiving 
gifts, holding other offices, etc. Many 
more are at hand, but enough have been 
given to show the use made of our ques- 
tion box.—Hd. Column in Palmyra Enter- 
prize. 





Ture Worp Boox.—In Milwaukee the 
Principals have given an opinion favor- 
ing Swinton’s Word Book as a speller, 
and a committee was appointed to report 
a plan for its use. 





MILWAUKEE.—We are in receipt of the 
first numbers of the “Public School Record,” 
asmall monthly sheet, devoted to the in- 
terests of the schools of the city. It is 
printed partly in German, and promises 
to be useful. The October number says 
that the High School, which is in charge 
of Prof. 8. R. WINCHELL, “ was never be- 
fore so will supplied with rooms and fur- 
niture, and particularly with a generous 
and encouraging public sentiment. We 
are willing to wait till this sentiment can 
effect an improvement in our condition, 
and afford a substantial relief, in new 
rooms, new halls, and an entire new build- 
ing.” It has graduated 52 young ladies 
and gentlemenj{during the past four years. 

We notice the following principals are 
at present among those employed; Quen- 
tin School, Louis Hillmantel; Humboldt 
School, Jacob Wahl; Juneau School, 
Charles Whittaker; Plankington School, 
W. H. Richardson; Hadley School, T. B. 
Brougham; Washington School, J. J. 
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Somers; Department of Drawing, Chas, 
Zimmerman, Supt.; Department of Mu- 
sic, F. W. H. Priem, Supt. The Record 
is conducted by Principals Winchell and 
Whittaker. 





; Osnxosu.—From a neatly printed Re- 
| port for the last school year, from Super- 
intendent H. B. Dall, we perceive that in 
addition to the Principal of the High 
School and the German Teacher, Mr. Ma- 
rin, 55 lady teachers are employed. Ten 
pupils graduated from the High School 
at last commencement—the same number 
as in 1873. The Superintendent reports 
that “the interest manifested in the 
growth and prosperity of the schools has 
in no way lessened on the part of the peo- 
ple;” that “visits are more frequent;” 
also, that in the choice of a successor to 
the late lamented Prof. Everett, they were 
fortunate, and that “the work so ably 
commenced has been well carried for- 
ward.” Prof. Maltbie was chosen. 

The other departments have the same 
teachers at their head as heretofore, and 
and “all having a long experience,” the 
condition of things is found very satisfac- 
tory. 

We are sorry to learn that there is a re- 
cent vacancy in the Principalship of the 
High School. 





BurraLo County.—Mr. Geo. Harper, 
in behalf of the committee, sends us a 
full report of the late Institute at Alma, 
conducted by Rev. A. O. Wright. “ Well 
did this gentleman,” says the report, “ by 
his pleasing manners no less than by his 
genuine ability as an Institute conductor, 
justify the high recommendations given 
him.” This institute is the fifth held in 
the county, and the resolutions, recog- 
nizing the services of Mr. Wright, of Mr. 
Kessinger, the County Superintendent, 
and of Mr. Dickens of Fountain City, 
and likewise the kindness of the people 
of Alma and of the school board, evince 
a healthful and progressive spirit among 
| the Buffalonian teachers. They are happy 
| in the belief that the “Institute was an 
| entire success,” a belief which we share. 

Supt. Kessinger, by the way, was trained 
in a German Normal School. 
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Rock County, (2p Distrrictr.)—From 
the report of the Institute, held at Clinton 
early in September, which was prepared 
by H. C. Wood, Secretary, we gather that 
the exercises were neither dry nor hum- 
drum. The proper method of teaching 
history; the advantages of Institutes in 
stirring up the “ one horse” teachers and 
those who merely “keep school; the 
use of the dictionary; opening of school; 
civil government, and cultivation of at- 
tention, were subjects discussed in addi- 
tion to those more commonly brought 


forward. The Institute was addressed by | 


Hon. Alexander Graham, on the subject, 


“TYechnies; or Art Culture a Necessary | 
and Important part of Common School | 
Education,” and by Prof. Salisbury, the | 


conductor, on the * Early History of Wis- 
consin.” Though the attendance was not 
large, “a very interesting and highly 
profitable session” is reported. 


BEAVER Daw.—Under the superintend- 
ence of J. J. Dick, Esq., the Public 
Schools of this city employ, besides the 
Principal of the High School, Prof. J. A. 
Miner, ten lady teachers, Miss Fannie L. 
Mather being in charge of the Senior 


Grammar, and Miss M. A. Babcock of} 


the Grammar School. The attendance 
upon the High School is diminished 
somewhat, we presume, by the presence 
in the city of the “ Wayland University,” 


which is, we believe, now sustained as an | 


academic or preparatory institution only. 


Menasnua.—This whilom flourishing | 


village has become a city, and its schools 
are under the jurisdiction of a city super- 
intendent, the first incumbent being 
Elbridge Smith, Esq. 
superintendent of Winnebago county, is 
Principal of the High School. 





Bropneav.—Prof. Twining, Principal, 
writes; “School is in fine condition. 
Have now 900 pupils in. attendance. 
Have just finished an article on the 
Eclipse of the 23d and 24th October.” 


Send along the result, Professor, of your | 


observations. 


HI. A. Hobart, late | 





PatMyra.—The Principal here now is 
A. H. Porter, assisted by Misses Morgan, 
McWilliams and Beament. An educa- 
tional column is kept up in the Enterprise. 
Palmyra has always been enterprising, 
in school matters. 


G. W. Currier, at Stoughton, deter- 
mined to make his school a success, has 
hired a needed assistant himself. He has 
also taken a wife. Whether these two 
facts are convertible, we do not know. 





GENEVA LAKkE.—We learn that Prof. 
A. J. Wood, from Michigan, has taken 
charge of the school in this pleasant vil- 
lage. _— 

Tre Norman Scroors are being visit- 
jed by the Committee of the Normal 
| Board, consisting of State Superintendent 
| Searing and Hon. W. H. Chandler. At 
| this writing, (Oct. 28), they are at Osh- 
| kosh. wo 


| Dunn Co.—In place of W. S. Johnson, 


| who has resigned, and taken the school 
(at New Lisbon, Geo. Shafer, of Menom- 

onie, has been appointed County Super- 
| intendent. 





| J.B. Yocum, long at Lodi, is Principal 
| at Boscobel. 

' Hon. J. W. Stmonps is again State Su- 
| perintendent in New Hampshire. 


Money has at last been found to pay 
the public schoo] teachers in Washington. 


| Miss Jutra M. Tuomas was one of the 
|instructors in the Minnesota Institutes 
i this fall. 

In Alabama the public schools were 
| closed a year ago, from inability to pay 
| the teachers. 


| A NEw quarto periodical has appeared 
} at Topeka, to be called the ‘ Kansas 
| School Journal.” 


| Sixty Instrrvres were held this year 
in New York. We have had over forty 
| this fall in Wisconsin. 
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In Pennsylvania, propositions for com- 
pulsory education and State uniformity 
of text-books have been rejected. 


Hon. NEwron Bareman, State Super- 
intendent in Illinois, has been elected 
President of Knox College, which we 
hope he will decline. 


In Iowa, teachers pay a fee for certifi- 
cates and the State duplicates the amount 
for a fund to support an annual institute 
in each county of not less than four weeks. 


Pror. A. C. Horpxrns is now temporari- | 


ly State Superintendent in Indiana, vice 
Hon. M. B. Hopkins, deceased. 
county superintendency in that State is 
threatened. 


my 


ne 


Tur Teachers’ Association in New Jer- 
sey ask the repeal of the law prohibiting 
corporal punishment; not that they like 


to punish, but the effect of a law prohib- | 


iting the rod is bad. 

Supt. Puiiprick, of Boston, proposes 
the establishment of an Institution in 
Massachusetts for the simple purpose of 
imparting professional instruction and 
training to teachers, two thousand of 
whom are needed yearly, in that State, to 
keep the corps full, while the four Nor- 
mal Schools turn out but about four 
hundred. The idea strikes us an emi- 
nently sensible one. 

THovu must be irue thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another soul wouldst reach ; 

It needs the overflowing heart 

To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 





OnE of the most important rules of the 
science of manners is an absolute silence 
in regard to yourself. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.J 


As we hope every teacher who is able 
will take at least one publication devoted 
to education besides our own, we avail 
ourselves of a notice of several of the 
best ones by Brother George M. Gage, 
editor of the Minnesota Teacher and 
Journal of Education, published at St. 
Paul, at $1.50 a year. Before proceed- 
ing to use his notices we must say in jus- 
tice, that the Minnesota Teacher is the 
very neatest looking and most tastefully 
| printed of all the school journals that 
|come tous. The paper is also a luxury to 
and feel. In addition to this, it is 
edited with much tact and industry, and 
contains a large amount of useful and in- 
teresting matter. It is certainly a credit 
to our younger and sister state. ° It com- 
mences a new volume with November. 





see 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Scroon JOURNAL. 
—With a very large home circulation, 
probably exceeding by gar that of any 
| other magazine of its kind published in 
‘the United States, and with an editor fit- 
| ted by long experience and constant ac- 
| tivity for his work, this journal never 
| lowers its tone, but carries monthly to its 





| readers the most and the best reading 
}matter of any of the cducationals. $1.50 


|a year. J. P. Wickersham & Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Tue NationaL Teacuen.—The valu- 
able original papers on educational top- 
ics, which find place, from month to 
month, upon the pages of this magazine, 
and the judicious and able manner in 
which its editor does his work, give to it 
|a unique and honored position amongst 
| the magazines for teachers, and render it 
a pleasing and most useful companion 
for the progressive teachers of our coun- 
try. $1.50 a year. E. E. Whiie, editor 
and publisher, Columbus, Ohio. [The 
National Normal, published in Cincin- 
nati for several years past, is from this 





time to be merged in the ational 
Teacher. | 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


organ of the State Teachers’ Association 
and of the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion. Edward Searing and John B. 
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Pradt, editors and publishers. No teach- 
ers’ journal in our country combines more 
of talent and well directed devotion to the 
interests of education at home than this 
does. As the result, the teachers of Wis- 
consin and others receive monthly an 
educational magazine which is one of the 
most tasteful and useful published in 
America. Madison, Wis., $1.50 a year. 


TuE Inprana ScuooL JouRNAL.—This 
teachers’ journal, which is the organ of 
the State Teachers’ Association and of 
the Superintendent of Public Instructjon, 
is edited and published by Mr. W. A. 
Bell, who has for several years past con- 
ducted it in a way to render it deservedly 
very popular. It is eminently the practi- 
cal teachers’ journal of the United States, 
and we recommend it to young teachers 
everywhere. W. A. Bell, 8, Journal 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. $1.50 a 
year. 

THe Normap Montuty.—With the 
September number this journal of educa- 
tion and literature enters upon its second 
volume. During its first year it has well 
sustained its early promise of interest and 
usefulness, and now it is one of the best 
papers of its class which reach our table. 
Price now $1 per year; after January 1, 
1875, $1.25. Address “Normal Monthly,” 
Millersville, Pa. 

Tue EpucatTionaL Monruny, a maga- 
zine of popular instruction and literature. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond street, 
New York. $2 per annum. The tren- 
chant criticisms which, from time to 
time, appear upon the pages of this maga- 
zine, puncturing the thin skin with 
which it is sought to conceal educational 
frauds, render this a monthly which 
ought find a place upon every teacher’s 
table in the United States. 

THE MAINE JOURNAL OF EpDUCATION, 
Albro E. Chase, editor. Brown Thurs- 
ton, publisher, Portland Me. The fact 
that articles occasionally contributed for 
the pages of this journal are very exten- 
sively copied by the educational journals 
of the country, sufficiently attests its work 
and the fidelity with which Mr. Chase is 
performing his editorial duties ought to 











Wisconsin Fournal of Education. 


commend the Journal more than ever to 
the patronage of teachers at home and 
abroad. $1.50. 

MassAuusEetts TEACHER, Prof. B. F. 
Tweed, editor. Published by Alfred 
Mudge & Son, 34 School street, Boston,, 
for the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The Zeacher has, during the past 
year, added to its pages a sufficient num- 
ber to admit monthly a “Vermont Depart- 
ment,” thus increasing its field of useful- 
ness, and rendering it in every way a ful- 
ler and better magazine. It is the most 
scholarly and, in some respects, practical 
of our educational exchanges. Address. 
as above. Terms $1.50 a year. 

THE Inurnors ScHOOLMASTER, Nor- 
mal, Ill. Terms, $1.50 a year. In the 
September number Mr. Aaron Gove, who 
with Mr. Edwin C. Hewitt as assistant, 
has caused the Schoolmaster greatlv to im- 
prove during three years past, retires and 
delivers his Faber, No. 2, to Mr. Cook. 
The Schoolmaster has a good corpsof con- 
tributors, and is worthy of extensive pat- 
tronage. $1.50 a year. 

THe NEBRASKA TEACHER, organ of 
the State Teachers’ Association and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Terms $1.50 a year. C. B. Palmer Bea- 
trice, editor and ‘publisher. We think 
the teachers and friends of education in 
Nebraska have good reason to be proud 
of their home organ. It is well conducted 
and thould be in the hands of every Ne- 
braska teacher and school officer. 

THE NEW York ScHoon JoURNAL.— 
Subscription price $2.50 a year. Pub- 
lished weekly. William L. Stone and 
Amos Kellogg, editors, Office No. 17 
Warren street, New York. The Journal 
has been recently greatly improved in 
every respect, and is now one of the most 
entertaining and practical school papers 
of which we know. Its columns are al- 
was open to all educational writers for 
the discussion of any live subject pertain- 
ing to the cause of education. We wish 
it might be a weekly visitor to every 
teacher in the land. 

THE PENN MONTHLY, devoted to litera- 
ture, science, art and politics. 506 Wal- 
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nut street, Philadelphia. Terms $3 a 
year. Mr. John G. Whittier has well 
said that this monthly “occupies an hon- 
orable place, peculiarly its own, among 
our periodicals.” It is peculiarly suited 
to the intelligent and thinking portion of 
the community in furnishing reading 
matter useful and agreeable to persons of 
education and refined taste. Its treat- 
ment of educational topics is such as to 
entitle it to the support of progressive 
teachers everywhere. 


oo —~ 
BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 
Suaw’s NEw History of English Litera- 
ture. Prepared on the Basis of “ Shaw’s 
Manual,’”’ by TRuMAN J. Backus, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature in Vas- 
sar College. New York: Sheldon & 

Co. 494 pp., 12mo. 

We were always greatly pleased with 
Shaw’s work, especially with the style, 
which invested the subject, somewhat 
aptto be dry, as generally treated, with 


life and interest. His style was a little 


involved, however, sometimes. This, 
Professor Backus has sought to remedy ; 
also, to improve the logical arrangement 
and to give more variety to the work. 
He has treated the “old” and “middle 
English’ literatures more fully than 
Shaw did, assigned more prominent po- 
sitions to great writers, introduced pithy 
criticisms by other writers, furnished re- 
ferences to other useful books on the top- 
ics considered, omitted mere lumber and 
has in many respects improved upon the 
previous work. The finely written sketch 
of American Literature, by the late H. T. 
Tuckerman, which was appended to the 
“Manual,” is given here also, with the 
revision or the author, made in 1870. 
This adds much to the value and com- 
pleteness of the book. 


Tut AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ANNUAL.— 
A Cyclopedia or Reference Book for all 
matters pertaining to Education. Pub- 
lished annually. Vol. I, for 1875. New 
York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 291 
pp., 8vo. 

We can concur very readily, so far as 
we have means of judging, in the opinion 
of Mr. Charles Warren, Acting Commis- 


sioner of Education at Washington, of | 





this work, who pronounces it “ clear, gen- 
erally accurate, well up to date, and con- 
veying a large amount of useful informa- 
tion in forms happily condensed,” and 
thinks “it must prove a welcome manual 
to all who desire to be concisely inform- 
ed of our school statistics and state school 
systems.” He says, also, that to some ex- 
tent it anticipates work on which that of- 
fice is engaged; that in view of the de- 
mands for information as to our state 
school systems, they have been for some 
time compiling from school laws a sketch 
of the educational provisions for each 
state, intending to incorporate it in the 
Bureau Report for 1874. The diffusion of 
such compilations is extremely useful 
as a means of enabling those concerned 
in educational matters to make compari- 
sons and to see most readily existing ex- 
cellencies and defects in our various 
school systems. 


AMERICA NOT DISCOVERED BY COLUM- 
Bus. A Historical Sketch of the Dis- 
covery of America by the Norsemen, 
By R. B. ANpERSON, A. M., of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Chicago; 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 12mo., 104 pp. 

In these days, when it is being shown,(as 
some think) that Shakspeare did not write 
Shakspeare, and when the world general- 
ly is being turned upside down, we must 
be prepared for all sorts of startling 
books. But, in this case, the argument 
made is not a new one, is ingeniously and 
fully sustained, and will be read with 
much interest. We trust the book will 
have a good sale, and that the young au- 
thor, himself a Norseman by descent, will 
be encouraged to write more. 


IntTRopuction TO ALGEBRA. By Prof. 
E. OLneEy, of the Michigan University. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 216 pp., 
12mo. Price, $1.00. 

A very good second title to this volume 
would be “Algebra Made Attractive,” by 
which we do not mean made easy. The 
book itself is attractive, and the treatment 
of the subject corresponds, being fresh 
and pleasing,investing the study with real 
interest for the young mathematician. 
What is undertaken is well done, and that 
is simply to furnish a thorough introdue- 
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tion to the science. It must be a dull pu-|very valuable contribution to works o 
pil who is not led by such a book, with | American history. We have receivei 
a competent teacher, to desire antl to seek | Part II., but not Part I. This we would 
a fuller knowledge of the subject. like to see also. 

Swrnton’s LANGUAGE Primer. New] “Every Saturpay,” as we learn, i 
York: Harper & Bros. 102 pp. 12mo. | merged in “Littell’s Living Age. Afte 
With the introduction of a new and ra-| an uninterrupted career of more tha 

tional method of teaching language, | thirty years, against no inconsiderabk 

comes the want of a book like this, ex-| »mount of competition, the success of Th 
cept where teachers are skillful enough Liviny Age is now greater than ever be. 
to do the work orally, and to such it is| fore; and no effort will be spared, the 
useful as a manual to follow. Its plan is! publishers say, to make its future even 
such that by going through the book the | more acceptable than its past to the read. 
child has been led to construct and com- | ing public. On the first of November 
bine sentences involving all the parts of through the arrangement above mention. 
speech, and has, unconciously, but real-| eq, it will again become the only period. 
ly, xequired an elementary knowledge of} j¢al_ of the country which places befor 

English grammar. With the Second Book, | American readers, in cheap and conveni- 

“ Language Lessons,” the “School Com- | ent form, and at the same time with satis 

position,” which is to be the Third, and | factory freshness and completeness, the 

the “ Progressive Grammar,” a series is 
completed, that is rapidly finding its way 
to favor and helping to revolutionize the | of Europe, and especially of Great Brit 
whole study of language, much to the | in. It will continue and complete the 
pleasure as well as profit of school child- | serjals left unfinished in Every Saturday, 
ren. | viz., the remarkable story, ‘“ Far from the 
eee , eer hae si Madding Crowd,” by Thomas Hardy, and 

Snivg Cannots acoectionof New Mu yg » Three Feathers,” by the chain 
and W. A. OcpEN. Toledo, Ohio: W.| Writer William Black. Although a high. 
W. Whitney. Small Singing Book size. | er priced periodical, it will be sent with- 
This little manual is well up with the | out additional charge to fill out the unex. 

times. The eye is immediately charmed | pired subscriptions to Hvery Saturday now 
with the distinct type and clear open page | on the subscription list of Messrs. H. 0. 
—a great desideratum for the pupil, and | Houghton & Co. The attention of those 
aiding much in his progress. The work | who have been purchasing Hvery Satur. 
contains many excellencies, and evident-|day of booksellers is also respectfully 
ly embodies the results of long experience | called to The Living Age as its only sub- 
and careful study. The suggestions of | stitute, which though larger in price i 
many of the best teachers are embraced | proportionally larger in the amount of 
in it, and its claims for popularity will “the best periodical literature of the 
be readily acknowledged. Music and | world,” which it presents. Zhe Living 
words suited to every important occasion | Age is published by Littell & Gay, Bos 
in school is furnished. ‘ton, at $8 a year, postage prepaid. 





productions of the ablest foreign authors 
as contained in the periodical titerature 


} 
| 
| 
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| 

Part THREE of Our First Hundred | Tur ATLANTIC Montuiy for Novem} 
Years, which is to be completed in twelve | ber contains Mr. Howell’s new novel “A 
monthly parts,and which is published by | Foregone Conclusion,” Mr. H. James 
the United States Publishing Company, | Jr.’s “ Eugene Pickering,” Miss Guer- 
18 University Place, New York, has been | sey’s “Miss Georgine’s Husband,” Mr. 
received. This work, by M. C. Edwards} Robert Dale Owen’s “How I came to 
Lester, increases in interest with each|Study Spiritual Phenomena,” Mark 
successive number, and promises to be a| Twain’s “A True Story,’ George Cary 
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Eggleston’s “A Rebel’s Recollections; |NEW 66 TRIBUNE EXTRAS.” 


yI. A Little Brief Authority,” Dr. Oliver , 
Wendell Holmes’s “Sketch of Professor ee ee ee 
F | ing, Le Conte, Marsh, Hunt, ete., ete. 

Jeffries Wyman,” Ch: urles W. Stoddard’s | sours 

“Behind the Scenes,” and Mr. John | No. XXH. Bayard Taylor. (Letters from 
Fiske’s “ Athenian and American Life.” | Egypt and Iceland, in sheet form only.) 

7eEYS ° ayia 6 Vo | 
In verse, Mr. Whittier’s “V esta,” Mrs. | Now XXII. Tyndall, Huxley, Owen, MeCosh, 
Thaxter’s ‘“ Remonstrance,’ Mr. Rich’s 
“§till Tenanted,” and other poems. Also, a bg Baten Eng poe in sheet form, 10 cents 
RN er Pe . Dorkmanre | C2eh; in Pamphlet, 10 cents. 
Mr. Howell 8 article on Mr. I arkman $ | FIFTEEN EXTRAS FOR $1.00 
Histories and Reviews of American and|  gend for full catalogue, with contents of each 
, ications. with interesti qg-| umber. Address 

French Publications, with interesting pa. | THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
pers on Art (The Montpensier Collection) 
and Education. A capital number. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





UST OUT.—THE KING OF DAY SCHOOL 


BOOKS, 
SILVER CAROLS 
ScRIRBNER’S Montuty, for November, BY W. A. OGDEN AND J, H, LESLIE, 


oj 1 . e ad ¢ ditorja] | Fhe Best, Handsomest and Most Prac- 
contains twenty contributed and editorial | “"\icat Wuste Book for Day Schools 


articles, of great interest, as follows: The Ever Written; Suited tor Ev- 
Great South, Pictures from Florida, illus ery Occasion in School, 
_ sap pgs is itt It Contains 160 Pages. 
trated, Edward King; Making Peace A Theoretical Department, short, simple and 


5 ‘. mm -_| practical. 
Poem, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt; J.T. Trow- A Collection of Songs for general use in the 


bndge, with Portrait, John Burroughs; | School Room,which are bright, lively and cheerful. 
: om ' 17: A Song and Chorus Department of Sparkling 
The Story of an Outcast, Hjalmar Hjorth | yelodies for special oceasions,and the home circle. 


Boyesen; The City of Good-Will, Poem, |, 4 Collection of Rounds, cheertul and entertain- 
vi a ng. 
J.T. Trowbridge; The Miracle of Lour- ait other departments, making it the Best 
i : Jay Schools, Singing Class- 
des, Illustrated, Charles Fairbanks; Mil- er te — = —_ 
dred in the Library, from “The Mistress W., W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
of the Manse,” Poem, Illustrated, J. G.| _ Price, 50 cts. per copy; $5.00 per dozen. The 
. Sa a style and make-up of the book will speak for 
Holland; The Mysterious Island, Chaps. | itself. Specimen pages sent by mail free. 
XIII., XIV., Illustrated, Jules Verne; A A NEW ARTICLE OF 
Cambodian Ceremony, Ganier d’Abain; 


Rudder Grange, Frank R. Stockton; Rich- S | A I [ O N = rR Y 


ard Wagner, Franz Hueffer; Dolly, R. H. : , 
, eee, | ae ? ee _ | Soft, strong, white paper, put up in packages o 
D.; My Tourmaline, Part I., Saxe Holm;| One eaeree sheets, firmly bound; most conyeni- 
Recollections of Charles Sumner, Second | ent for pencil writing; slate is dispensed with; fine 
b . paper saved. Samples by mail. prepaid, 20 cents 

Paper, Arnold Burges Johnson; Topics | each. AGENTS WANTED on liberal terms. 
of the Time; The Old Cabinet; Home Address VT, D. e LUM B, Ire, Madison, Wis, 


and Socicty; Culture and Progress; Na-| 2 
ture and Science; Etchings. —s EDUCATIONAL and 
COLLECE LIST. 


Our Printers have recently set up a | Only List, of the kind, published in the United 
new “Potter Press,” which is known | Sttes. For ADVERTISING RATES, send to 
among the craft as one of the best. It is T. D. KELLOGG, 

- bai <ebiis © | General Advertising siete Lg oy rs’ Supplies, 
a splendid piece of workmanship, and SEES EMAN ST. O. BOX 5,740. 


with new type, we now expect our Jour- Se acid cael rt 7 

NAL to present in all respects a most cred- cnoo eacne 

itab P ag a enn : You can double your salary by selling ** The Cen- 

itable appearance. Our printers are pre-| ¢ennial Gazetteer of the United States,” even- 
, avery kind rork i sj | ings, Saturdays and during vacation. The book 

pave to do ev “7 kind of work in their contains information of great value to yourself, 


line with dispatch and on favorable terms. | your pupils and their parents. For partic ulars, 
A SI te address. ZIEGLER & MCCURDY, Chicago, Ill. 


TROUBLES spring from idleness, and h pvace tol haanmite ‘send 
tievous toils from needless care— SAM'L » for circular to 
; A SAM'L B. WELLS, 389 
ranklin. | » Broadway, N. Y. 





























[1] 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


MecGuffey’s Speller 
McGuffey’s Readers 
Ray’s Arithmetics 
White’s Arithmetics 
Harvey’s Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s History 


B&> Send for Catalogue of these and other Text-Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 
CINCINNATI : NEW YORK. 
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A WIOXK MoN—,,‘OpBaL oy Ur osnozPy 
ysoHael oui poyUuNoD o4¥ ‘OCOD YP AIMANIH ‘NOSTIA,, 





The MEDAL FOR MERIT was awarded the Eclectic 
Educational Series at the VIENNA WORLD’S EXPO- 


SITION, 1878. 
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NOW READY: 

By the Author of Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. For Academies and Common Schools. By 
Srpney A. Norton, A. M. 286 pp. Sample Copy by mail, postpaid, for exami. 
nation with a view to introduction into schools, 84 cents, Supplies for first intro. 
duction into schools, 84 cents per copy. 


The object of this book is not merely to give a systematic and symmetrical epi- 
tome of the Science, but so to present each topic that the pupil shall receive, from 
the first, clear, accurate and scientific ideas. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 





NOW READY: 


KEY TO SCHUYLER’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA, $1.5. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 





NOW READY: 
ECLECTIC COPY-BOOK COVERS. 20 cents per dozen for first introduction into 


schools. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


THALHEIMER’S MEDIMVAL AND MopERN History, VENABLE’S AMATEUR ACTOR,’ 
DurFet’s FReNcH METHOD, HAILMAN’s LECTURES ON THE HIsTORY OF PEDAGOGY, 
ANDREWS’ MANUAL OF THE ConsTITUTION, Gow’s MORALS AND MANNERS, &C., &C. 

(ae"Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 

WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 





